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MACFARLANE LANQ’S 


iG “GRANOLA” x2, 


This soothing preparation protects the skin agsint | THE FINEST OF ALL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS, 
1/6 & 2/6 a bottle. roughnes; or redness, and ensures a perfect complexion. 


Use Larola regularly on face, arms and hands. D. 
From all Chemists and Stores or AL“ Beauty Treatment” in itself. BEETHAM'S NEW PRICE Half-Pound Packet 9 


Post free in U K. direct from :— Glycerine and Cucumber 1/-, 1/9, 2/6 per bottle. 
M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND SOLD EVERYWHERE 




















Baked in Britain’s most modern Biscuit Works from all British ingredients by British Labour 


PARIS HOTEL DU LOUVRE .."“.‘%. 
Avenue de I'Opéra 

Places du Théatre Francais A ‘ Telegraphic Address : 

ot Palen Renal Entirely Renovated—First Class Restaurant court 11 Pars 


i i The Big Five: 
Golf Championships THE KULM HOTELS 
+ International Lawn Tennis Matches THE GRAND HOTEL 
& TROUT FISHING. THE SUVRETTA 


—sw —MOUNT : THE PALACE 
Engadine, Switzerland (,000 ft. altitude). 4 fe pyr rah ogy THE CARLTON 
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OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


HENNESSY. 


Liqueur XO sranpy : P 


GUARANTEED OVER 40 YEARS OLD 


THE BRANDY THAT MADE —— aeparnnenel ie The most Delicious Sauce in the World 
sssseit GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO, LEEDS 
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mae SIG-SAW PUZZLES i200 


Fine Cut Series. 
REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR-PHOTOGRAVURI FROM PICTURES BY WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS 


250-Piece Puzzle - - 86 Post Free. 
42-PAGI ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 2d POs! FREI CONTAINING PARTI 





ULARS OF PUZZLES, INCLUDING— 


30- Pie 1/3 50-Piece 2/- 75-Piece 3/- 100- Pr 4/. 250-Piece 8/6 500-Piece 18 - 600-Piece 21/- 00-Piece 33/- 


Te tind am ll Boots Stina A. V. N. JONES & CO., LTD., 64, Fore iio London, E.C.2. 


I.. WANT... CADBURY’S 


SEE THE NAME ‘CADBURY’ ON EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE. 
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BETTER MItLKR FOR BABIES 





JH2owD, 


LACTOGEN 


nourishes Baby quickly because it is so easily digested 





You can almost see Baby growing stronger and sturdier under your eyes 


day by day, when you put him on Lactogen—the dried milk food. 


Baby’s flesh becomes firmer—bones more dense—he’s more active, nerves 
are steady. He's happy and healthy—really thriving. You know he 
is laying the foundation of a splendid robust constitution. For Lactogen 
supplies all the food elements Baby needs—and is so easily digested 
that Baby gets all the good of it quickly. 


Lactogen is pure, fresh, full-cream milk, with extra cream, and natural 
milk sugar added, made germ-free and dried by Lactogen processes 
which also preserve unchanged the valuable mineral and vitamin content 
of the raw fresh milk. Lactogen is thus made, in all important respects, 
exactly like breast milk. Even the most delicate baby can take Lactogen 
as his sole food from birth. 


Unlike raw milk Lactogen never varies in quality or constitution, when- 
ever or wherever you buy. 


“[actocen’ 





4000, TRADE ane 


a BABIES 


FO 
K 
BETTER Mit 
- PER 2/9 TIN 


From all Chemists 


FREE LactoGeEN SAMPLE & BOOKLET 


Start your Baby right! Send for the useful little booklet 
‘Early Days” and a Free Sample of Lactogen — the Be:ter Milk 
for Babies. For Baby’s sake send now! 
THE LACTOGEN BABY BUREAU (Dept. AN. 25) 
St. George’s House, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 








Lactogen 1s a Nestle’s Product and 1s obtainable in all countries 














SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
RATES To THE PUBLISHER OF 

OF The Illustrated London News, 
The Illustrated 346, Siranp, Lonpon, W.C.2 
London News Please send me Tue ILLusTRATED 
barry “and “Droabie mn months, commencing with the issue 
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TO SCOTLAND 





Modern hygiene, expert cuisine and swift silent service 
are amongst the travel refinements provided on 
L‘N-E’R day trains between King’s Cross and Scotland. 
Meals are served from all-electric kitchens, whilst the 
restaurant cars and ordinary carriages embody the 
latest developments in travel comfort. 


Ask for Pocket Time-table and Tourist Programme at any LNE-R Station or Ofiice, or of the 
Passenger Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C.2, or L'N-E-R, York 


KING'S CROSS FOR SCOTLAND 


L-N-E-R 


LONDON 





NON-STOP EDINBURGH ROUTE 


























The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


N the front row in the large photograph 
(ieft to right) are Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the U.S.A. Treasury ; 
M. Pierre Laval, the French Premier ; the 
Premier, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson, U.S.A. Secretary of 
State; and Mr. Arthur Henderson, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Between 
M. Laval and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 
M. Aristide Briand, the French Foreign 
Minister. On the third step (left to right) 
are M.. Jules Renkin, the Belgian Premier ; 
Dr. Heinrich Brining, the German Chan 
cellor; and Signor Grandi, the Italian 
Foreign Minister. To the right of M 
Renkin (looking at the photograph) is 
M. Paul Hymans, the Belgian Foreign 
Minister. Next to him is Mr. Matsudaira, 
the Japanese Ambassador in London. To 
the right and slightly above Signor 
Grandi, is M. Flandin, the French Minister 
of Finance. The other chief delegates 
are Mr. Philip Snowden, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Dr. Julius Curtius, the 
German Foreign Minister; and Herr von 
Permanent Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs 


Bilow, Germany's 


SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1931. 


THE RECEPTION OF DR. BRUNING AND DR. CURTIUS BY M. LAVAL AND M. BRIAND 
IN PARIS. 
From left to right are M. Flandin, M. Laval, Dr. Briining. M. Briand, and Dr. Curtius. 


N the course of his speech at the opening 
meeting of the Seven Powers London 
Conference to consider the financial crisis 
in Germany, which was held in the Premier's 
room at the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister said: ‘ The present 
may be one of the turning-points in the 
history of the world, for good or ill If 
we cannot find a solution of the present 
crisis, no one can foretell the political and 
financial dangers which will ensue. If 
we can find such a solution, it will be a 
striking proof of the growing effectiveness 
of international 


moment 


co-operation The 
fact that we have all met here to-day is 
in itself a demonstration that on every 
side the desire for the maintenance of 
cordial relations exists We are 
here representing our various 
and we are also here in a spirit of 


Time is against 


nations, 


co-operative good wil! 
us. Every day adds to the risks of a 
collapse which will be outside human 
control 1, in the name not only of 
the Government, but of the whole country 
welcome you all here as colleagues in a 


great undertaking.” 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 





| TWICE had the pleasure of seeing the 
admirable performance of the French 
company “ Les Quinze du Vieux-Colombier,”’ 
who performed first at the Arts Theatre 
Club and afterwards, I think, at the Ambas- 
sadors and the New. The pleasure was 
of many kinds, and not least in hearing, 
what I have not heard for a long time, 
the living and leaping beauty of the great 
French language, as spoken by those who 
know how to speak it. Like most plea- 
sures that have that peculiar quality of 
swiftness, it seems at the moment difficult 
even to record or recall, let alone to define 
The first suggestion that occurs to the mind 
is that all other languages move on hinges 
or joints, but that the French language 
darts and flickers like a flame. But this 
suggestion would be incorrect as an ex- 
planation. A flame is a fluid, in a sense ; 








it is elemental in the sense of indivisible. But 
the best French speech is not only very much 
more than mere sound, but very much more than mere 
music. It is flexible, because it is not less but more 
articulate than what we commonly call articulate 
speech. It is significant that we use the word articula- 
tion in two senses; we talk of the articulation of a 
sentence and of the articulation of a skeleton. The 
French tongue is like a serpent, in that it has so many 
articulations as to produce the general impression 
of a curve. It has so many joints that it seems to 
have no joints at all. A man can coil a snake round 
and round inside his hat, though only a few individuals 
have indulged in this form of nature-study If a 
man were to attempt to fold up a giraffe, or even 
to deal in this manner with the most compact or 
collapsible horse or dog, he would find that they 
were not sufficiently articulated animals. The rapid 
French talk is flexible in the sense of seeming to fit 
into every inch or corner of conversation, because 
those who speak it, the heirs of the most central 
civilisation of civilised Europe, are the most articu- 
late of all those whom the Greek poet called 
‘ articulate-speaking men.” 


But the problem of folding up a giraffe so as to 
pack him in a hat, like the analogous problem of 
coaxing the camel through the eye of the needle, 
belongs to an order of animal fantasies which are 
suggested by this text in another way. The first 
play which I saw performed by the French players 
was a play about Noah and the Ark, and necessarily 
consisted largely of animals. The production or 
stage management had very wisely made them comic 
and symbolic animals. In fact, they might fairly 
be described as heraldic animals. I remember, 
with a slight shudder, that there was a time when 
theatrical managers prided themselves on_ their 
realism. I know not whether these realists would 
really have brought real lions and tigers among 
the actors Perhaps that would have caused too 
realistic a shudder even for realists But they 
would be quite capable of sinking huge sums 
of money, and going through agonies of artificial 
lighting, grouping, stuffing, and winding-up of 
clockwork, with the base and degrading purpose of 
making the lions look like lions. The result of such 
bravado of realism is always the loss of reality. 
What was the matter with these theatrical managers 
was that they were such very theatrical managers. 
The object of their accuracy was not truth, but a 
triumph of deception. About the fantastic animals 
of the Ark there was no deception. They were facts, 
as all avowed fables are facts 


It struck me that there was a certain parallel 
between this affair of the animals and the setting 
of the second French play I saw in the same place ; 
a play about the old Roman story of Lucretia 
and Tarquin The dreadful realists of the theatre, 
the men who spared no expense, were often 
particularly proud of a pedantic accuracy about 
historical costume And in this case I felt that 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST TREASURE ISOLATED AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM AS ‘“ THE MASTER- 
PIECE OF THE WEEK’: THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
REICHENAU CROSIER. 
The inscription on this crosier-head tells us that it was made in 1351 
for the Benedictine abbey of Reichenau, situated on an island in 
Lake Constance, whilst Everard von Brandis was non-resident abbot 
and Nicholas von Guttenberg was treasurer. Doubtless, it is the 
abbot who kneels before the Virgin and Child in the crook ; while the 
treasurer prays on a little bracket just above the knop. Although 
the use of translucent enamel on engraved silver made its appearance 
in the thirteenth century, it was only during the succeeding century 
that this technique became widely employed. In the present example 
plaques of enamelled silver are set in a framework of copper-gilt with 
architectural and sculptural details. On the knop are the Virgin 
and Child, the Three Magi, St. Mary Magdalen, and the first abbot, 
St. Firminius, who founded the abbey in 724 Enamels of this 
period are very rare, and the place of origin of the Reichenau 
Crosier cannot be more than conjectured; but it was probably 
made in a South German town 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. (Crown 
Copyright Reserved.) 


the accuracy would be very pedantic. Brutus 
and Collatinus or Tarquin would have been heavily 
attired in togas and tunic, if possible of the precise 
date of the first foundation of the Roman Republic. 
I am glad to say that in this case the producers did 
not bother about pedantic accuracy, or, indeed, about 
accuracy at all. They boldly set the whole scene 
amid the conventions of Renaissance tragedy ; Tarquin 
might have been a rather extra-paganised Casar 
Borgia ; while Brutus wore his hair in a way that 
was more reminiscent of Moliére. I felt at once 
that it was exactly right ; nay, that it was historically 
right. And it seemed to me that, both in the case 
of the comic animals and the conventional costumes, 
there was a principle involved that has never been 
expressed rightly. I will therefore proceed to express 
it wrongly. 


Shapes that have passed through the mind of man 
exist in a second and special sense which does not 
belong to them while they are merely in unconscious 
nature. There must be many minute creatures that 
have passed through the microscope and have not 
yet fully passed into the mind. If a man were to 
blazon a bacillus on his shield, it would not be in- 
stantly recognised, like a lion or a leopard. Yet 
the lion that is recognised is quite unlike the lion that 
is real; and the leopard on the shield is a very un- 
scientific version of the leopard in the “ Zoo." If 
a man were to wave a flag decorated with three 
microbes on a chevron, it would not have the in- 
spiring effect of the old French flag decorated with 
lilies, or even of the yet older Frankish flag said to 
have been decorated with toads. There are at least 
legends about toads ; they had an undeserved reputa- 
tion for carrying jewels in their heads; but nobody 
has ever started digging for diamonds in the inside 
of a microbe. A microbe is perhaps not a fair 
test, because of its small stature and shy and retiring 
disposition. But it would be just as true of a mammoth 
as of a microbe, if we really had no poetic associa- 
tions or literary legends about mammoths. We 
hear a great deal of the huge inhuman impersonal 
powers of cosmos or chaos, and how inspiring they 
are to the imagination ; but they are not really very 
inspiring until the imagination has worked on them 
for some time. The mind of man is the mirror in 
which these shapes become shapes of doom. And 
if the object be an instant attack on the imagination, 
as it is in the case of the drama, it is strictly true to 
say that a thing is not even fearful unless it is familiar. 


Thus the true image of the lion is that which has 
been made part of the image of God. It is the lion 
of magnanimity, the lion of royalty, the lion who 
will not hurt virgins, the lion who was the emblem 
of the humanity of Christ. It is not the large cat 
whom somebody shoots with a gun or shuts up in 
a cage. For the purpose of immediate dramatic 
effect, it is necessary to be conventional; because 
convention does really mean the meeting-place of 
the emotions of myriads of men. 


The same truth applies to tragedies like that 
of Tarquin, and their deliberate disguise in ex- 
ternals centuries later than Tarquin. These things 
represent not only Tarquin, but the terror of 
Tarquin; the long shadow that his deed of 
shame cast down the centuries. We feel it more 
and not less when we hear that terrible voice in 
an Elizabethan echo, or see that dark figure in 
strange Florentine armour. As the only real lion 
is the lion that a child can dream of, so the only 
convincing Tarquin is the Tarquin who has been a 
nightmare to numberless dramatists and dreamers. 
This concerns artistic truth, of course, as distinct 
from scientific and historical truth, which have their 
own objective object. But, if we are talking of the 
effect of symbols on the soul, it is broadly true that 
they are best when they are most symbolic. For 
in man also is something of the divine, and the 
things that enter his world pass through a second 
creation 
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THE “URGENT EMERGENCY”: THE GRAVE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN GERMANY. 




















TYPICAL OF THE MANY WHO WAITED FOR HOURS TO 
DRAW SMALL SUMS IN CASH: MEMBERS OF A QUEUE AT 
A BERLIN MONEY ORDER OFFICE. 














THE RE-OPENING OF THE GERMAN BANKS-—-FOR ESSENTIAL 
PAYMENTS ONLY: AN EAGER BERLIN CROWD PRESSING 
INTO A GUARDED SAVINGS BANK TO DRAW OUT SUCH SUMS 
AS WERE OFFICIALLY REGARDED AS NECESSARY TO THEM. 
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THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

AT THE HAGUE SITTING TO DECIDE WHETHER THE 

PROPOSED AUSTRO-GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION--A THORN 

IN THE SIDE OF FRANCE Is PERMISSIBLE THE 

JUDGES, HEADED BY MR. KELLOGG (CENTRE), HEARING 
ARGUMENTS, 














AT THE HEIGHT OF THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN GERMANY : 
A RUN ON A_ BRANCH OFFICE OF THE STATE BANK, IN 
BERLIN. 

















THE CHIEF GERMAN DELEGATES ON THEIR ARRIVAI 





IN LONDON FOR THE CONFERENCE DR. BRUNING, THE 
: CHANCELLOR (LEFT); AND DR CURTIUS THE FOREIGN 
MINISTER 


the Government, only essential payments were made 
payments, that is to say, for wages, and so forth 
The principal German delegates, who arrived in Paris 











THE ARRIVAL IN PARIS OF DR. BRUNING-——-THE FIRST GERMAN CHANCELLOR SEEN THERE SINCE 1871 AND DR. CURTIUS 


early on the afternoon of July 18, attended various 
THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER: THE CROWD CHEERING AS THE STATESMEN DROVE FROM THE STATION esumtensn to the Preach casita) belere leavies 
In the speech he delivered at the opening meeting of the London Conference, | London, which they reached on Monday, July 2 Dr. Briining had conferences with 
called to consider the financial crisis in Germany, the Prime Minister referred to | M. Pierre Laval, the French Premier, during the urney from Paris Meantime 
the “urgent emergency’ which had drawn statesmen of seven Powers together, Judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice had been sitting at the Hagu 
and advocated the greatest possible expedition. That he did not overstate the | hearing arguments as to whether the proposed Austr yerman Customs Ur 
| case is obvious. As to our photographs, it may be well to remind our readers permissible. At the head of these Judges is Mr. Frank Billings Kellogg, who will be re 
| of one or two points. The German Banks re-opened on July 16, but, by order of | membered as United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James's from 1923 until 19. 
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NEWS FROM HOME AND OVERSEAS : 


RECENT EVENTS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 




















THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA'S CONFEDERATION WITH CANADA: 


VICTORIA AS IT WAS—AN EARLY VIEW OF GOVERNMENT STREET. 
The most important of the 
Canada, on July 20, 1871, stipulated that the Federal Go 


natural resources—its forests, mines, and 
since confederation British Columbia has increased lee population from 


terms on which British Columbia became a Province of the Dominion of 
vernment should build a transcontinental railway 
to the Pacific seaboard. ‘Since then the Province has gone forward by leaps and bounds. Its immense 
fisheries—found an outlet in the markets of the world, and 
36.247 to approximately 


Jury 25, 1931 

















THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA'S CONFEDERATION WITH CANADA: 
VICTORIA AS IT IS—A BUSY AND THRIVING CITY. 
600,000. Before confederation it had had an eventful history, beginning 





PP 











with the voyages of Francis Drake and Captain Cook ; and including the 
descent of the Spaniards in the eighteenth-century, when the country 
was the subject of an ultimatum from the younger Pitt to the Spaniards. 
The discovery of gold in the Columbia Valley left round the Province 
a haze of the romance that clung to the Fraser River in the ‘fifties. 























A U.S. SENATOR TAKING TO THE AIR BY HELICOPTER 
BEFORE THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. 


Senator Hiram Bingham—since he was not too shy to be picked up by 

an autogiro in front of the Capitol, at Washington—has certainly set 

politicians an — in the ty up-to-date. Mr. 

sometimes been cal ying Premier ’—-we have yet to see him 
take to the air from Parliament Square ! 


PRINCESS HELEN OF ROUMANIA (R.) IN LONDON: 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 


The Princess of Rowmania arrived in London on 
uly 19, with her brother, 
stated A. 1-4 _ = one hy a holiday 

y a visit to amily, and to take a cure 
amsay MacDonald has Visit. she said, had been underta 


IN REGENT STREET. 


King George of Greece 


ken in mutual under- 
standing with King Carol, and she would be returning 
to Roumania in the autumn for her son's birthday. 














NEWSTEAD ABBEY AND BYRON: M. VENIZELOS AT THE 
MEMORIAL TO “ BOATSWAIN,” BYRON'S DOG. 

















BYRON'S ANCESTRAL HOME TO BE MAINTAINED BY THE CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM 


FOR THE ENJOYMENT OF THE PUBLIC: THE CEREMONY AT NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 


WHERE M. VENIZELOS PRESENTED THE DEEDS OF GIFT, FROM SIR JULIEN CAHN AND MR. CHARLES IAN FRASER. 


The historic part of Newstead Abbey, the ancestral home of Lord Byron, together with the 
beautiful unds and gardens, passed into the possession of the City of Nottingham on July 16; 
to be ma yo in perpetuity for oe aa by the public. M. Venizelos, the Greek Prime 
Minister, who travelled to England for the purpose. took a part in the transfer. In his 
speech, he said ‘te had come to bring to Byron the deep and sincere homage and the gratitude 


| 


and remembrance of his whole nation. Nobody, he said, could think of a free Greece without 
thinking at_the same time of Lord Byron. Newstead Abbey has been given to Nottingham by 
= } og KEE ; 4" the value S the gift has been enhanced by the supplementary presentation, 
y Mr an Fraser, rmer owner of the f the 

Re, ed i te Abeoe Property, o Byron furniture and other 
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AIR RAIDS ON LONDON—AS EXERCISES : 
DEFENCE BY DAY AND NIGHT. 














AN EYE OF THE FORCE DEFENDING LONDON: A TERRITORIAL SEARCHLIGHT CREW 


AT DAYLIGHT SPOTTING PRACTICE FOR PICKING-UP RAIDERS BY NIGHT. 





ad 





EARS OF THE FORCE DEFENDING LONDON: SOUND-LOCATERS WHOSE WORK IS TO 
DETERMINE THE HEIGHT, SPEED, AND DIRECTION OF RAIDING AIRCRAFT. 
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BLUELAND " RAIDERS ATTACKING A “ REDLAND” AERODROME IN ESSEX DURING THE AIR EXERCISES 
A PUFF OF SMOKE (RIGHT) INDICATING THAT THE ENEMY HAS DROPPED A BOMB. 


























VITAL UNITS OF A SEARCHLIGHT DETACHMENT: THE MAN AT 


THE SIGHTS; AND THE TELEPHONIST WHO LINKS THE DETACH- ONE OF LONDON'S 


MENT WITH THE WHOLE COMPLEX SYSTEM OF DEFENCE. 


ae 


““GALLANT DEFENDERS’ DURING THE EXERCISES: A “ REDLAND PILOT GETTING 


INTO THE COCKPIT OF HIS AEROPLANE; HIS PARACHUTE IN PLACE. 





la 
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A “REDLAND '’ SQUADRON ON THE QUT VIVE AT NIGHT: WAITING, WITH ENGINES 
TO REACH LONDON AND 


This week has seen the air defences of London tested by Air Exercises—a series 
of realistic *‘bombing raids." The theory of defence by interception, which was 
only in process of evolution in 1928, has been seriously put on trial. This year 
one squadron of interceptor fighters is in service; but a successful defence by 
interception depends on an extremely efficient observer, intelligence, and communi 
cations system. During the week's Air Exercises, the attackers (*‘‘ Blueland *’), 
with 10 squadrons of the Wessex Bombing Area, had as their objectives London 


RUNNING, FOR INTELLIGENCE OF RAIDERS CROSSING THE COAST IN AN ENDEAVOUR 
DROP BOMBS UPON IT. 


and certain aerodromes of the defending force of ** Redland." The whole of the 
defending force consisted of fighters and “interceptor” fighters, and, on the 
ground, an organization of observers and listening - posts, a number of searchlight 
units, and, theoretically, some anti-aircraft guns. Detection of the raiders at an 
early stage is essential to this form of defence; but when the raiders were 
not actually seen as they crossed the coast they were frequently picked-up by the 
sound-locaters, who determined as far as possible their course, height, and speed. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER : 
NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 














AT THE OPENING OF THE CORTES: 
SEWOR ALCALA ZAMORA, HEAD OF THE 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, SPEAKING. 
recovered completely from his accident during the electoral 


AT THE OPENING OF THE CONSTITUENT 
CORTES IN REPUBLICAN SPAIN: MAJOR 
FRANCO, THE AIRMAN, ON CRUTCHES. 











AT THE FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW CORTES IN SPAIN, WHICH WAS 





The new Spanish Cortes assembled on the evening of July 14. UNDER THE PRESIDENCY OF DR. BADAJOZ: DEPUTIES IN THE HOUSE campai isional 

: : : : § : paign. Sefor Zamora, the Head of the Provisiona 
yp gh wg ~b -y Ay—— Rd Ty Republican Government, made an eloquent speech in which 
priests. Major Franco arrived on crutches, not having he described the movement against the Monarchy which led 


(Continued opposite. to the setting-up of the present Republic. 














STAMPS OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC WHICH ARE TO BE ISSUED 

WHEN THE STOCK OF MONARCHIST STAMPS HAS BEEN EXHAUSTED : 

SPECIMENS WITH PORTRAITS OF PABLO IGLESIAS AND NICOLAS 
SALMERON. 





MISS MILLIE ORPEN, THE ‘“‘COMMON INFORMER" UNDER 




















THE LORD'S DAY OBSERVANCE ACT, 1781. 








Miss Orpen, who is a clerk employed by a legal firm in the City, acting as a 
MR. HAROLD JOHN MORLAND. “Common Informer,” claim penalties amounting to £25,000 under the LORD KYLSANT. 


, . Lord’s Day Obse Act, 1781, in nect ith the S i f : p 
The auditor charged with alleged offences in connection ; cin” ie Sheateed fodemnent Rd ed 1 A 3G The Director charged with alleged offences in connection 


with the affairs of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company formally renounced and relinquished the penalties. with the affairs of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 























THE PAGEANT OF NEWCASTLE AND THE NORTH: THE MEETING BETWEEN KING EDWARD KEATS'S HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD, IN CONNECTION WITH WHICH A MUSEUM HAS BEEN 
AND THAT MOST MAGNIFICENT PRELATE, ANTHONY BEK, BISHOP OF DURHAM, OPENED: SHOWING THE WINDOWS OF THE POET'S BED-ROOM AND SITTING-ROOM. 


The Pageant of Newcastle and the North, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, was designed to illustrate the opened the Keats Museum, which overlooks th den i i $i ingale ” 
history of Northumberland, Durham, and Cumberland for 2000 years.——On July 16, Lord Crewe was written, and is designed to be in —_. “with aA AMS, voat ee y 
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THE DAVIS CUP SINGLES: F. X. SHIELDS 
(L.), WHO BEAT F. J. PERRY, THE BRITISH 
PLAYER. 


Great Britain defeated the United States in the inter- 
zonal final of the Davis Cup, and so became challengers 
of the French, holders of the Cup. The contest took 
place at the Stade Roland Garros, Auteuil, and ended 
with a magnificent victory of three matches to two 
over the USA. Neither side was ahead after the 
first two singles on July 17; on July 18 Lott and Van 
Ryn gained a victory over G. P. Hughes and F. J 
Perry in the doubles match, and thus gave the 
U.S.A. the lead. Even the most sanguine hardly 
hoped for an English victory in the remaining two 
singles. But the English actually won; and the 
U.S. failed to reach the challenge round for the first 
time since France has held the Cup. Perry put 
the teams on level terms by beating S. B. Wood by 
three sets to one; and then, in an atmosphere o 
intense excitement—crowded alleries cheering almost 
every stroke—H. W. Austin t F. X. Shields, the 
American “ first string,”’ in three sets. 





MRS. VIOLET BARING. 


Killed, with Mr. Philip Noble, in the aeroplane whic! 
crashed near Wokingham on July 18. Both Mrs. Baring 
and Mr. Noble were experienced pilots. Mrs. Baring 
who was thirty years old, was a very keen flier, and had 
never had an accident. Her maiden name was Archer 
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FULTON, WINNER OF THE KING'S PRIZE, 
AND 
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THE WEEK: 





THE SUCCESSFUL HUNGARIAN 


MM. Endresz and Magyar, 


Minister, with members of 
airport, 


AT BISLEY, 
THE EARL 


FOR THE THIRD 
OF ATHLONE. 


Sergeant A. G. Fulton, late of the 
Queen's Westminster Rifles, won the 
King’s Prize for the third time at 
Bisley on July 18. He is in business 
as a gunsmith, with his father, who 
won the een’s Prize in 1888. 
He is forty-three. He is leaving for 
Canada as one of the team of twelve 
who will challenge the Canadians on 
their own ranges. Since the great 
test of marksmanship was instituted 
in 1860, only three men have suc- 


ceeded in winning more than once. THE 
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VISIT TO SANDOWN 
HER MAJESTY 


rd Derby’s Caerleon won 
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TRANSATLANTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT ROOSEVELT FIELD 


the Hungarian airmen, 
succeeded in making a rr stop flight across the Atlantic to Hungary. 
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FLIERS : MM. ENDRESZ AND 
AERODROME, NEW YORK. 

leaving Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, on July 
While Count Bethlen. 


MAGYAR 


16, 
the Prime 


the Government and a big crowd were waiting their arrival at the Budapesth 
the airmen made a forced landing some twelve miles away, 


their petrol having run short. 
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PARK RACES: 
EEN, HIS MAJESTY 


R.) 


LORD 

KING, 

The King and Queen were present at Sandown Park for the opening day of the Eclipse meeting on July 17. 
Lo 


HAREWOOD, 
AND LORD 


PRINCESS 


THE DERBY. 


the Eclipse Stakes by half a length from Goyescas. 
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AUSTIN, 


THE DAVIS CUP SINGLES : H.W. 
WHO BEAT F x SHIFLDS (U.S.A.) 
BY MAGNIFICENT PLAY 


THE BRITISH WIGHTMAN CUP TEAM FOR THE UNITED STATES MR. PHILIP NOBLE 
(L. TO R.) MISS ROUND, MISS MUDFORD, MRS. SHEPHERD BARRON, Killed, with Mrs. Violet Baring. in the aeroplane which 
MRS. FEARNLEY WHITTINGSTALL, AND MISS NUTHALI rashed near Wokingham on July 18. A former Hi h 
‘ Sheriff of Northumberland, and a Director of Lloyd's 
Our photograph was taken on Waterloo Station as the ladies of the British Wightman Bank. He was a pilot of experience and was the owner 


“up team were about to leave for Southampton by the American boat-train 


of the machine in which the ill-fated flight was made 
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EVENTS OF THE DAY: 
PHOTOGRAPHS HOME AND FOREIGN. 

















BOAT, WHIZZING UPSIDE DOWN": A “ STUNTER'S" LATEST FREAK 


ENTERPRISE ON AN AMERICAN LAKE. 
With the photograph here reproduced, which reached us from the United States, is the 
description: ** Literally and figuratively, Malcolm Pope, whose répertoire of breath-taking 
‘stunts’ has thrilled spectators, tries a new one. This is his rolling boat, whizzing upside 
down over Lake Manhassett, L.I., and, presumably, Malcolm is upside down too!’ 


“A ROLLING 


FLOOD-LIGHTING 


LONDON: WORKMEN’ ERECTING LIGHTS IN _ ST. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


JAMES’S PARK— 


It was arranged that experiments with the flood-lighting of some of London’s famous buildings should 
be made on July 21: this in preparation for such lighting during the International Illumination 
Congress in September. i 3 

for example, is equal to that of two thousand ordinary electric lamps. 


It is interesting to add that the power required to light up “ Big Ben,” 
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FATAL ACCIDENT TO MRS. VIOLET BARING AND MR. PHILIP NOBLE: 

OF THE AEROPLANE WHICH CRASHED NEAR WOKINGHAM, 
ON JULY 18. 

Mrs. Violet Baring and Mr. Philip Noble were killed in an aeroplane crash in a field near Woking- 

ham, Berkshir>. h,- on their way to the latter’s country house, Chisenbury Priory, near 

Marlborough, where there was to be a week-end party, and where Mrs. Noble was awaiting them. 


THE 
WRECKAGE 


THE 


BERKSHIRE, BERMUDA, 


seriously dai 


THE MOTOR-SHIP 


prevent t flames 


** BERMUDA,” 
BELFAST FOR 


WHICH WAS ON FIRE 
RECONDITIONING: A 
VESSEL. 


IN HARBOUR AT HAMILTON, 
SECTION OF THE DAMAGED 


The 19,000-ton motor-ship “‘ Bermuda,” of the Furness Line’s New York-Bermuda service, was 


by fire at Hamilton, Bermuda, on June 17. She was partly submerged to 
reaching her oil-tanks. She is now being reconditioned in Belfast. 





























YALE VERSUS OXFORD AND THE AMERICAN WHO WAS AT 
CAMBRIDGE : gE. w. DENISON WINNING THE RAN FOR OXFORD aT STAMFORD 

THREE MILES. E. W. G. GOODWILLIE. 
Harvard and Yale met Oxford and Cambridge on July 18, when Harvard and Yale won 7§ events; Oxford 
and Cambridge, 4§. Three new records for the series of contests were set up—in the mile, putting-the-weight, 
and the 120 yards hurdles. Denison ran a capital three miles. As to Goodwillie, he won the 100 yards in 
10 1-Ssec., and the 220 yards in 22 4-Ssec. He is an American who was at Cornell, and is now at Oxford. 


HARVARD AND CORNELL AND 


BRIDGE ; 


THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW KING 
GEORGE HOSPITAL, ILFORD: HIS MAJESTY MAKING HIS SPEECH 
BEFORE THE NEW ROYAL MICROPHONE. 


On Saturday, July 18, the King opened the Ki Geo H 

Majesty's speech was broadcast. This was the Seat comme on ween ue ame iis 

new microphone, which was illustrated in our issue of June 27. The case of this is 
finished in gold and silver, and bears the Royal Arms. 
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) \ 3 HELPLESS WAIFS OF THE DESERT SAVED FROM DEATH: 





OFFICIALS IN THE ALMOST TRACKLESS LIBYAN DESERT. 








, By C. S. JARVIS 


























>» } sh ge tira and a suppl of water in jars sufficient to last twelve days veve 
the war etwee whi according to the a it give I the oldest vy the f 
Italy and Turke inhabitants, was the length of time it would take to rea t 
ABDEL RAHMAN EFFEND{S ZOHEI! ime to an end Dakhla or Farafra, the ises of Egvpt w e Water and t 1 1 
' nd the old R i stores are plentiful Che 1in bod £ the ames > tenes aa 
m g province of Tripoli, after thirteen centurie stror et out the old caravan route a s the sand o1 rd , 
Mohammedan rule became nee igain a depender chi nal 7 ‘ 
Italy. During these twentv-one vears, Italv has been engaged f ] 
\ i Was r 
i in incessant struggle to overcome the resistance of the by centur f 
rripoli Arabs, who, past-masters in the art of guerilla of ! ' 
irfare, have resisted strenuously all atte ts t lonise lred 
nd settle the counts ; id ee , 
Phe Arabs of Tripoli are nearly all adherents of the ieee mae ; 
Senussi, a fanatical Mohammedan sect that, for the last not even desert 
century, with the Oasis of Kufra as their headquarters, thir | ea 
lave proselytised the greater part of North-West Africa, bitter] | 
their influence extending along the northern coast. of vrew weake t 
Egypt and among the Arabs of the Nile Vallev itself cardi at 
Ihe Senussi invasion of Egypt in 1916 proved that t DD after da 
fighting capabilities and n of this sect id bee Id track nor 
greatly exaggerated, and that, as a menace t the peace Ara the 7 
of Greater Africa, they did not count: but Italy has found the nroces ¥ 
them most troublesome and aggressive opponents of her new ; e | 
schemes for colonial enterprise in Nort 1. Wit | . , t 
the various oases in the hinterland as bases, the ive DAKHLA » ) tr t 
raided and harried the cultivable areas along the coastal : Co ’ ; of P . 
belt, and it was only when these oases had been captured = , \ \ ittempt t 
and permanently occupied that anything like peace could ine canteen iy \ the part , 
be maintained Phe transport Of a force across two! indred Sd. sae ' 1 1 wuote 
miles of waterless desert and their maintenance there until - d 9 line a - 
the pacification of the region was a considerable under Wj ; : f shuns 4 it 
taking, and it was not till the early part of this vear that } Id : f / | the 1 
Italv, having subjugated the smaller and more adjacent a a oft 
ises, found herself in a position to advance iinst | Sr Gein enat a » etorage.t 
Kufra, the headquarters of the Senussi religion | ANGI O-F VDTTAR IAN C | The ehildre the 
4 Ve UT ‘ wy Adee ia® ! : 
Kufra is the mysterious Oasis of the Sahara which t , 3 rt vea rr t 
was visited for the first time bv Sir A ed Hassanein | RONIMATE CALF : ‘ MIL , that 
Bev and Mrs. Rosita Forbes, in 142 Romance had painted the 1) The 
it as a wondrouslyv beautiful spot, wit ici I fed with THE CENE OF THE DESERT RES VORK DESCRIBI exhavuet 
ld and paved with precious stones, but it proved to be ON THIS PAGI THE LIBYAN DESERT; WITH KUFRA iit sts 
very much like any other oasis in the Sahara Desert, and ON THE EXTREME WEs! THE TARTING-PLACE O1 their oris 
ff no particular interest beyond the great Senussi Mosque THE PARTY OF REFUGEE ARAI VHO TOOK TO THI mn the Oa 
md = Zawia Universit Lyin 500 miles from the DESERT AFTER THE RECENT ITALIAN CONGOT Frontier Ad 
Mediterranean and 650 miles fr the Nile Vallev, and AND DAKHLA OASI CENTRI WHERE THE EGYPTIAN evi t J 
irrounded by a sea of sand, it is probably one of the least GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL DID OMI MAGNIFICENT ie kal hs 
wccessible spots in the world, and its inhabitants for count RESCUE WORK AMONG THESE DESERT-WATI the On Ve 
le generations id lived in peace there entirel cut oft Several parties of refugees left Kufra after the recent Ita 1- 
from outside influence The oasis pr duced all that the quest and one of the largest 500 strong headed in the ‘ 
required, ind thoug! it one time there had been a cor direction in which they imagined that Dakhla Oasis lay nearly | t t 
iderable trade from Central Africa’ thi Kufra to 500 miles away. Since the disuse of the caravan routes, the Arabs | 
Fxg pt the increase in ea-borne§ tratty nthe eihteent of Kufra have lost most of their desert raft, and there are no ‘ f t ¢ 
entur killed this caravan route i it | ed ul longer tracks caravan route. Had it not been for the " ' 
ther that the i ibit t f Kufra 1 lost the prompt and e action f the Egyptia p o fficer and : t 
of desert travel The well-worn fr te t i pt thr doctor at Dakhla, wit set it with cars and a amel-train of 
the Oaxe Da iB i | ¢ r terated pplies ¢t eet th party 1 f the t have perished ) 
vit the 1 t that ther t Lutra w ) the ands As it was 459 tf the fort ate efugee were ' tt t 
new t e tract except reput brought into Dakhla and restored t fe t 
It ‘ ‘ 
mone 
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INTERESTING ENEMIES OF THE GARDENER. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “Whe Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 








"T°HOSE who are neither farmers nor gardeners probabl for evana—that thev re, bv the earlier ent logists, of the wings is of a deep blue-black, relieved by paler blue 

| regard butterflie is the t harmile creature regarded as of a di t species—A. prorsa—for their and-red markings ; while the under surface presents beau 

imaginable Phe ire ten, indeed, held up a reature coloration is al st black, relieved by narrow transverse tiful gradations of black and blackish-grey, the effect of ‘ 
ich lead a life of luxurious idlene But there are two bars of white An extensive series of experiments showed the whole being black But while this coloration is un 

peck the large and the small white it anv rate, which that the tw ipposed species were but seasonal forms of questionably governed by external physical conditions— 

ire anathema to all who cultivate cabbage It is not A. levana, due to the conditions of temperature under wetness or diyness of the atmosphere—it also stands in 

that the butterflic themselve do any harm Phi i intimate relationship to the animate environment, serving 

done during their early days, when, as green caterpillars, in each case as a protective coloration, which, by the wavy, { 

ihev eat ravenousl ind show their good taste by pre is also intimately associated with the “ behaviour” of the 

ferring the heart to the outer leaves! The damage they insect in each of its two phases For the black under-side 

can do is great, for at this time the have horny jaws of the drv ” form serves to hide it in the sheltered places 

which cut like scissor When their thirty days of gorging it frequents ; while the very conspicuously coloured under- 


are done, and they have passed through that marvellous ide of the * wet ” torm—which is even more vividly tinted 











transformation which converts them into butterflie they than the upper-side—is associated with the more active 
can do no more mischief, because a delicate tubular pro habits of this form, which seeks exposed, open ground 
boseis replaces the horny jaw But they are still poten Since this under-side, like the upper, presents contrasts oj 
tially mischievous, for the female pend the rest of their red and black, we may regard it as a ** warning ”’ color- 
lives in laying eg to secure the continuance of their ition, inasmuch as insectivorous creatures of all kinds 
race ind the destruction of cabbages, mustard ind ivoid animals so coloured, knowing from experience that 
turnip ha feme'> will lay round about roo egg the ire unpalatable, to say the least 

We w do not iffer from these ravage can find Ihe dry season, as Professor Poulton points out—and 
in these insect ome extremely interesting theme for | he has made a life-long study of the relations between 
comment For example, there is the fact that they present the coloration of animals to the struggle existence 
two distinet coloration-form ipart from the difference is a time of far greater stress than the wet ; for, though the 
between the OX in t matter In these t pec enemies of insects are fewer, the insects themselves are 


it should be mentioned, the female is the more intensel even more proportionately reduced Large groups of 














marked, and since the ire closel imilar it will suttice insects at this season bury themselves in the ground, and 
to describe the more strongly marked of the two specie L — jai so disappear ; and the struggle falls heavily on those which 
Phis is the small white In the spring, all the females, remain above ground Furthermore, the dry-season forms 
: THE SEASONAI VARIATION oO! THE SOUTH are more sedentary than the wet, falling largely into a 
AFRICAN BUTTERFLY PRECIS SESAMUS, WHICH CORRE- 
s _ = PONI tO THE DIFFERENT WAYS OF LIFE OF THI 
r'WO BROODS: THE ‘‘ WET-SEASON ”’ FORM, P, NATAL- 
ENSI HOWING ITS BRILLIANT ** WARNING COLOUR- 


MARKINGS 
The wet-season form of this butterfly shows a ‘ warning "’ coloration 
on both upper and lower wing-surfaces This is connected with 
the life it leads one of movement in the open at a time when 


its enemies are most active, in comparison with the life of 























} comparative torpor led by such butterflies in the dry season 
whi the larval and early pupal stages were passed, B 
cooli ippropriatel Dr. Punnett tells u it the right 
tage, levana can be made to produce the levana form instead 
of the prorsa form, whi is normally produced only under 
ummier nditior S il l ippropriate warmit 
conditi brorsa will ve rise t prorsa Nor ill 
it give rise nly to the sy I levana, since this 
type the product of the tu | 1 produced 1 
prorsa 
| W it 1 true fl tia true ; as er ft the 
f Sitagae wl a ee, See or | pecic e of Ww ire Brit Here temperature 
the factor whi produces these surpr result But | 
I THE SEASONAL VARIATION OF PRECI ESAMI in countric where the vear is marked by wet and drv | 
rit DULI PROTECTIVE COLOURING ON rit easons, instead of cold and warm ones, moisture is the 
UNDERWING OF THI DRY-SEASON rYPE, WHICH went whi brit thout the chang In some of the $. THE ‘“ DRY-SEASON"’ FORM OI! THI SOUTH 
PENDS MOST OF ITI MIME AT REST UNDER LEAVI South African buttertlies of the genus Prec the seasonal AFRICAN BUTTERFLY PRECIS SESAMUS: 4 REMARK- 
This presents a_ striking contrast with the under-surface of the ( inge is Vastly 1 re strikil Herein we ive, apparently, ABLI CONTRAST TO THI WET-SEASON FORM OF THI 
wet-season type, which is precisely similar to its upper-surface two quite distinct and unrelated species, Precis sesamus SAME BUTTERFLY—THE SO-CALLED PRECIS NATALENSIS 
illustrated in Fig. 2. The dry-season torm spends most of its ind 2, nata for » the were named | entomol 
time at rest under leaves and needs a “ protective coloration List But Sir Gu Mar ill, one of the greatest living state of torpor, or wstivation But, though less on the 
the wet-season form displays a ‘ warning coloration on both wthorities on buttertlic wed that they were seasonal wing, if they are disturbed they are more active, and 
upper and lower surfaces, since it lives out in the open fort of one and the une pect his he did by breed hence more difficult to catch than the wet forms In the 
ing experiments, obtaining the black-and-blue drv-season wet season, on the other hand, butterflies are on the wing 
which have emerged, after hibernatin fr 1 the pupa fort fro the red wet-season P. natal 1S The two in every gleam of sunshine, and the enemies thev chietly 
tate, have two black spots on the fore-wui ind one on buttertlic re a inlike as can be Even without the have to evade are those which pursue them on the wing 
the front margin of the hind-wing, in line with the two in ud of colour, the two adjoinit photographs show this, or stalk them in their brief intervals of rest Hence the 
front There mia ilso be a trace of value of the “ warning ” coloration of the 
black on the tip wet form at a time when there is abun 
Which Is ver con dance of more palatable food ; ind the 
white it thi ‘ protective’ coloration at a time when 
emergin individual food is scarce and the struggle for life 
brood, in’ which all severe 
ul bla kK area on Experiments with various species 
wih While the sp 


showing two distinct forms—spring and 
summer, or wet and dry season show 
that the determining climati factors 

















" aright assert themselves at somewhat different 
What) interpret periods of che life-history In some the 
gape effect is produced during the larval stage 
ind t in others during the pupal stage 
ong Poor ne Those who do not mind taking a little 
hrs . troul might make some interesting ex- 
inn thee rse of t periments on several of our British butter 
pent vt flies which show conspicuous differences 
tas a between the spring and summer broods 
‘a { > For, besides our large and small white 
S ne ntinent butterflies, the heath,” ringlet,’’ and 
rs comma” butterflies show variations 
bra t ma, allied t r Painted 3 EASONAL VARIATIONS IN THE COLOURING OF BUTTERFLIES: FEMALES OF THI Which may be incipient spring and summer 
Lady and tortotse-shell butterthe Phe MALL WHITE BUTTERFLY—THE ONE ON THE LEFT HATCHED IN THE SPRING forms | These om , If rt 7 re pr 
butterflies whi ree ee see Sere THE OTHER HATCHED IN THE UMMER foundly interesting ab : in some cases 
are the product of ¢ sald th the autucne The small white the large, or ‘ cabbage-white,"’ butterfly not only shows a distinct coloration a changes in the p! yal Le rn irc nment result 
l e either prod larva ‘ 1 between the sexes, but a different coloration in the and su broods These differences are Pt ree e aaie “ty pe ta ge : a “he “ee 
yal st ‘ e t i t hanges ie, but 
= ‘ re p fr ~s ul a ' effects of temperature the pr d bie ail : totall different 
hil ut ' itel I litter rm, pat : it lorati | in the seme © Bi gy nang pT at 
ift t Inet t I t tt oft the ind . nn , bit ; ' ; ¢ ; ir noes, pennent stable « 
ire t bela In / i t \ : ' , ie Mn, » ~ >I - “ pt ge elgg ale cng - 
Lhe « these | | for th ‘ 1 lof t with bla irki ind t » « Les a He ed é ' ) - same tT . ee 
year, #1 rise to butterth tterl ike t prin ft \\ ire a In / wmus the upper rfack ; te # : e stimuh of the inanimate | sica 
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| FISH AS GROTESQUE “AIR-BALLOONS”’: 
A PUFFER NORMAL AND INFLATED—AT THE “ZOO.” 





~ 











ig 


WITH THE A PUFFFR WHEN ANGRY OR IN FEAR T 
HABIT OF DOWN AT THE WIL OF THE CURRENTS 








A PUFFER IN ITS NORMAL CONDITION THE FISH AT PEACH 
WORLD AND, frHEREFORE, SHOWING NO SIGNS OF ITs 
DISTEN DING ITSELF WHEN ENRAGED 








HE FISH, DISTENDED WITH ATR, AS 


PLAYTHING ! 





DRIFTS 


AND SUGGESTS A GROTESOUE BALLOON OR 





UPSIDE 


} 








A PUFFER FULLY DISTENDED WITH AIR AND FLOATING UPSIDE DOWN ON THE SURFACE THE FISH AS A 
FROM ITS ENEMIES BY THE SPINES PROTRUDING FROM ITS TENSE 





Visitors t¢t the Aquarium { the London Zoo" are not likely t forget the | tense skin Natura in th 
ffer Fish f it chanced that they saw them floating as inflated m ° ace and is carried helple 

iwh the might be forgiven for overl ing them if they were in their norma ng spine ake safe f 

ta ‘ he time he fF iffers an listend themselves with air ’ they expels the ait the igh the 
e “ mn were a teature f this ea aeria y-ga me | e He $ 

é Pagea at He ke the lia be e 2 and ay na attack 

. , hey achieve this ¢t swallowing air whch asses ¢ @ agus ffer Fish (J etrindontid a 
a s it the w e fish the spines star ut at ght angles r re a be found in s 


HELPLESS SLAVE OF THE WATERS; 
SKIN 


is ndition the Puffe floa back 
ly to and ft t waves and e 
attack T eturr 
t und ¢ ne w 1 
aid t e able f “ 
Ww ets f e 
e habitants e wa Ps 
me pica e 


BUT PROTECTED 


wnwar 
tat 
j 
wate 
° 
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CONCERNING CURRENCY: COPPER; BRONZE; 

















SWEDISH COPPER PLATE MONEY: THE EIGHT DALER 
OF 1663; MEASURING I2 INCHES BY 24; AND WEIGH- 
ING 31 LB, 


A MILLION 
§0,000 TWENTY-DOLLAR GOLD PIECES—-WEIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED 


an &M° Doweaun | | 


TREASURER | 





DOLLARS IN GOLD COIN: A 
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AND INGOTS OF GOLD. 

















“patH" OF THE OLDEST MONETARY INGOT: PHCENICIAN COPPER ; 
ti TONS. INSCRIBED “ PURE" IN CADMEAN LETTERS (16TH 
CENTURY B.C.) 





THE GRADUAL DEBASING OF 
ROMAN BRONZE MONEY: COINS 
WHEN AT THEIR HEIGHT AND IN 


DECLINE. (INSET AT RIGHT-BOTTOM : 


GOLD AND SILVER’ PIECES.) 


After the bronze ingot which was of the 
same value as the merchandise it pur- 
chased came the bronze ingot whose face 
value was greater than its actual value. 
Then Commerce demanded “ change,” 
and there came into being coins as we 
know them—pieces of different denomin- 
ations. The unit was the as; then 
came semis =} as, or 6 uncia ; triens = 1-3 
as; quadrans=} as; sextans=1-6 as; 
and wncia=1-12 as. These are seen in 
their earlier form in the top row in the 
illustration. In the second row they 
are shown in a later stage, when they 
had deteriorated in actual value. In 
the third they are shown in a still lower 
stage. 












































A ROMAN BRONZE INGOT OF THE SAME VALUE AS THE MERCHANDISE 
If PURCHASED--THE OX, WHOSE EFFIGY IS ON IT, 














A ROMAN BRONZE 
ACTUAL VALUE, 


INGOT —- NOW OF THEORETICAL, RATHER THAN 
WITH A RELIGIOUS SYMBOL ON IT : SACRED FOWL, 


N view of the Central European 
financial crisis, and the con- 
sequent general discussion of cur- 
rencies, exchanges, the gold 
standard, and so forth, these 
illustrations cannot fail to interest. 
With regard to the gold ingots, it 
should be noted that the ingot 
shown at the bottom right-hand 
corner of this page contains 995 
parts of pure gold in the thousand 
the minimum accepted by the 
Bank of France until the necessities 
of theinternational Exchangesintro 
duced to the strong-room ingots 
from foreign sources which were 
less rich in gold. As the gold 
ingots thus vary to a considerable 
extent, it is necessary that each 
one of them should be assayed. 
This is done by chipping a piece 
from the left-hand top corner of 
each ingot, and having this tested 
In connection with 
coins, we may add (from the 
Britannica"): “In very early 
times Rome had reckoned values 
in oxen and sheep, 
word pecunia 


the Roman 


hence the 
from the 
same root as pecus (head of cattle) 
Later she began to use bronze as 


(money), 


a means of payment.” 











A GOLD INGOT 
FORMED 


CONTAINING 
FROM CORNERS 


99.98 PER 
TAKEN FROM 


CENT. OF 
IMPORTED 


GOLD AND 
INGOTS. 











A BANK OF ENGLAND GOLD INGOT CONTAINING. 91.66 PER CENT. 
OF GOLD, 
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A ROMAN GOLD INGOT WEIGHING 500 GRAMMES AND BEARING, IN 
EFFIGIES OF THE 


ADDITION TO THE OFFICIAL STAMPS, 


EMPERORS GRATIAN, VALENS, AND VALENTINIAN IT. 


THE STANDARD GOLD INGOT OF THE STATE BANK OF FRANCE ; 
CONTAINING 99.50 PER CENT. OF GOLD. 
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I. NINETEENTH-CENTURY 


READILY DIVIDED 
BROKEN APART FOR 
CENTURY TIN “ TREE" 
READY TO BE BROKEN 

IN THE SHAPE 


FOR 


I. FISH-HOOK MONEY 
WHICH WERE COLONIAL 
(EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY) ; 


MOROCCAN COINS 


SMALL 
CHANGE. 


OFF FOR 


FROM 
NEW 
4 


3}. ZULU 


ISLANDS 
ENGLAND 
A WISMAR 


CHANG 


E. 
RING 


OFF 


MONEY; 3 
COIN (5 SCHILLINGS ; 


SIEGE 


CAST 
2. 
- MONEY, 
MONEY FROM MALACCA; 
CHANGE. §. 
OF CRUDELY-FORMED 


PRIMITIVE 
MINIATURE 


THE 


IN A MOULD 
MOROCCAN COINS 
4. 
WITH COIN 


ALASKA ; 2 HAND 


RUSSIAN 


COPPER 


AND 
AS 


NINETEENTH- 
BRANCHES” 
AFRICAN MONEY 
WEAPONS. 


WROUGHT 


COPPER ; 


ILL 


PLATE 


USTRATED LONDON NEWS 


CONCERNING CURRENCY : 


STRANGE AND PRIMITIVE 


MONEY FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


a” article entitled 
‘The Geography 

Money,” Mr. William 
Atherton Du Puy wrote in 
the ‘ National Geographic 
Magazine ' ‘*** Money,’ it 
has been said, ‘is what the 
other man takes for the 
things you want.’ Man has 
used money, in some form, 
the dawn of 
ation. Fish-hooks and 
slave - girls, beads, hawks 
and hounds, all have served 
as a medium of exchange. 
Early Virginians bought 
wives with tobacco. Once, 
it is said, Mexican Indians 
used cacao beans, until 
aboriginal began 
making clay 
baked and to 
look like the The 
study of money, as an in- 
strument trade through 
the ages, involves art, 
heraldry, and mythology ; 
it leads to economics and 
politics—and far into his 
tory. When kingdoms rose, 
often new moneys rose with 
them; and when they fell, 
their moneys passed away 
The very progress of civilis 
ation itself may be largely 
measured by the pace at 
which the various moneys 
of the world have been 
standardised and accepted 
by international commerce 
It was, to a large degree, 
the quest for gold and 
silver, and their use in 
coined money, which led 
to the exploration and 
settlement of America, 
Australia, and South Africa.” 


an 


of 


since civilis- 


crooks 

counterfeits, 

varnished 
real 


of 


COINS OF EXTREME 
AND (I) A 


WITH TINY COINS 


STRANGE MONEY: 
I. JAPANESE 
HAMMERED 

MONEY ; 
2. SHAN STATES 

BOAT-MONEY : 

3. TURKISH 
DISH-MONEY ; 
4. JAPANESE 
CLAW-MONEY ; 

5 CHINESE 

LILY-ROOT ; 

6. CHINESE 
GHOST-HEAD ; 
7. OLD CHINESE 
BELL-MONEY 
8. EGYPTIAN 
GLASS-MONEY ; 

9. CHINESE 
FINGER-NAIL 

(618-626) 


10 
GLASS 
It 
EGYPTIAN ; 
12. A BODY 
SHAPED COIN 
("* DRESS 
MONEY 


MOROCCAN 
MONEY 
ANCIENT 


OLD 
CHINA); 

I}. MEXICAN 
LEATHER-MONEY ; 
14. CHINESE 
SPEAR-MONEY ; 
15. PORCELAIN 
MONEY FROM 
SIAM, CEYLON, 
ETC. ; 

16. CHINESE 
PASTEBOARD 
FUNERAI 
MONFY 


NAILS 
COIN 
1715) 


BRUNSW 


SIZES : SMALL 

ICK-LUNEBURG QUADRUPLI 

WHICH INCLUDE THE SMALLEST, A 
FROM SOUTHERN INDIA (2) 


AND LARGE CASH FROM CHINA (TOP) 


CROWN (166060) CONTRASTED 
PIECE 


ONE-GRAIN 
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THE AUSTRALIAN LYRE-BIRD—NOW A BROADCAST ARTIST. 
- “ ee 4 - 
¢ -. AN ACCOMPLISHED DANCER-SONGSTER-MIMIC RECENTLY PUT ON THE ETHE f . 
H ‘By MICHAEL S. R. SHARLAND ‘ ; 
. oO ; © Oo o 
7 << aT Te 

‘ial —— 
The Lyve-Rird, of Australia, has won a new distinction The efforts of the male to impress a hard-hearted indulges in a demonstration of prancing, bowing 
In addition to possessing the extraordinary habits female with the fervour of his intentions give Trise and scraping; and the forest echoes his rapturous 

which ave dealt with in the article heve given, it has to an extraordinary exhibition of plumage and song full-throated singing 
become a broadcast artist. Recently, it was possible that may extend from ten to fifteen minutes, at rhe tail during display is brought over the back 
for listeners-in in its native and at times is drooped 
land to hear it singing and about the head (as shown 
mimicking So successful in the illustrations on the 
was the broadcast, in fact, opposite page), so that the 
that a repetition of the bird can see only what is 
“turn’’ was considered going on directly in front 
with a view to its trans- of it; but frequently the 
mission to Great Britain head is poked through the 
fine feathers, either to in 
spect the surroundings or to 
OTABLE for many cast glances in the direction 


T 
N reasons, but chiefly for 


its powers of mimicry and 
its strikingly decorative tail, 
the lyre-bird is the 
outstanding of the numerous 
interesting birds that 
only in the Australian 
nent Restricted in range, 
living in the hilly 
country of Eastern Australia, 


most 


occur 
conti- 


dense 


it keeps for the most part 
to the thick brush, where 
it is often heard but not 
so frequently _ seen, and 
where the observer may 
search for days before finding 
the large, bulky nest It 
has been called the “ wonder 
bird,’ for nowhere is there 
a bird possessing equal 
powers of  vocalism and 


mimicry ; while its mating 


display and dancing mounds 


render it as Professor 


Newton considered, “ one of A FEMALE LYRE-BIRD ON A LOG IN A MOUNTAIN-STREAM A PHOTOGRAPH 
the most remarkable feathered HEN IS WITHOUT THE ORNAMENTAL rAll OF THE MALE, POSSESSING ONLY 
inhabitants of Australia,’ if FEATHERS CURVED TOWARDS THE ENDS 
not of the world Photographs by Michael Sharland 

It has been the privilege of few people in these which time the tail is erected and shown in all its 
days of advanced civilisation and settlement to see glory; while on hillocks or mounds constructed 
the lyre-bird in its natural surroundings In size amongst the bracken and scrub the excited creature 
it is about the same as a domestic fowl 
The body is a deep chocolate brown, 
relieved by patches of rufous on the 
abbreviated wings, a tint which = har 


monises well with the gloomy dwelling 


places in the deep shady fern-gullies of 
heavy forests A short crest adorns its 
head, and its bill is slightly arched or 
turned downwards rhe tail, for which 
the bird is famous, and which forms an 
Australian emblem, is longer than the 


remainder of the body, and is composed 
of two stout Ivrate feathers about two 
feet in length, forming a frame for 
the fourteen inner feathers of peculiar 


structure the lower 
surface, which is exposed during display, 


The complete tail 


resembling wire ; 


being a silvery white 


is supposed to resemble the shape of the 


harp known as the lyre, but it is not 
carried in the lyre-form usually displayed 
by taxidermists and featured by illus 
trators Indeed, there is only a super 
ficial resemblance at any time, for, while 
walking or feeding, the feathers are 
folded together, and in display the tail 
approximates more closely an open fan 

The female lyre-bird lays but one 
egg a year, yet, strange to say, the 
male indulges frequently in a_ display 
similar to the courting display, and 
pays marked attention to the hen at 
almost any time of the year This dis 
play is something which many ornitho 
logists have endeavoured to see, but 
have failed time and again It is per 
formed in strict seclusion in the thickest 


and most tangled part of the forest, and 


the performer is so shy and timid at 
this time—ceasing his dancing at the 
slightest suspicious or unusual noise 

that, should a person by some means 
happen to witness it, he may congratulate 


himself upon his remarkable good fortune 


A Twe 
WITH 





WEEKS -OLD LYRE-BIRD IN THE NEST A YOUNGSTER 
SOOT-COLOURED DOWN WHICH IS HATCHED DURING THE 
DAYS OF THE AUSTRALIAN YEAR 





SHOWING 
A NUMBER 


reproduc ed 
In additior 
rich, 


(COVERED 
COLDEST 


THAT THE 


melodious 


of the mate feeding uncon- 
cernedly close by. At this 
time the long, handsomely 
marked side-feathers of the 
tail are projected sharply 
at right-angles from the base 
or drooped along the sides 
of the body, and in full 
display the tail may well 
be likened to the shape of 
a fan, quivering and vibrat- 
ing as the bird works itself 
to a pitch of excitement in 
dance and song 

With faith 
imitates 


astounding 
fulness, the bird 
all the familiar sounds 
the forest—the notes 
songs of birds and the 
of animals; the 
wood, and the noise arising 
from branches of trees rub- 
bing together in the wind ; 
perhaps the sound 


of 
and 
calls 


sawing of 


of a 


OF LONG motor-horn in the distance, 
the bark of a dog, the cry 
of a child—all these and 
many others are faultlessly 

by this “prince of mocking - birds.”’ 

1 to mimicry, the lyre - bird has many 

notes of its own, and on rainy 


days, or during frosty mornings, both the 


male and the female may be heard going 


over their varied répertoire Lyre-birds 
are poor fliers, and, as a rule, only 
fly downhill after climbing a tall tree 


overlooking a gully. It is not often that 
a bird rises higher than its starting-point 


and 100 yards is the limit of a flight 
Otherwise, however, they are very active 
birds, scratching vigorously, running 
rapidly, and leaping easily to a height 
of several feet 

A further point of interest attaching 
to the nesting of the lyre-bird is that 
the courtship display, mating, nest-build 
ing, and incubation of the egg take 
place in winter, and the young one is 
usually hatched during the coldest days 
of the year. It may be that there is more 
food to be obtained at this time of the 
year, for the lyre-bird likes to scratch 
in the soft, damp earth and vegetable 
mould, where centipedes, millipedes, land- 
hoppers, earthworms, and insects are 
collected. Certain it is that, when other 


birds begin to undertake their home cares 
in the spring, the nesting of the lyre-bird 
is over. To try to see the display, or to 
hear the calls to best advantage, one must, 
perforce, visit the gullies in the short and 
often bleak days of winter. The young 
lyre-bird, tended with great care from 
infancy, is housed in a sttong and comfort 
able nest The large, domed structure, 
which is deep and warm and lined with 
feathers from the parent's breast, is con 
structed of stout sticks and fern-scrapings, 
and made, usually, at the foot of a tree 
and sometimes among the fronds of a tree 
fern, with the opening commanding a view 
of the gully for some distance each way 
Incubation of the egg 
mately five weeks, and the young may re 
main in the nest for from six to seven weeks 


occuptes approx! 
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THE LYRE-BIRD—NOW A BROADCAST ARTIST: A LOVE DISPLAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MICHAEL SHARLAN 


a 


re. 


AT. 


rg 


: Ls : 


A MALE LYRE-BIRD SINGING ON A LOG -NOT ON THIS OCCASION FOR THE A MALE LYRE-BIRD SINGING AND DISPLAYING ON A ‘DANCING-MOUND"' MADE 
MICROPHONE: A ‘“ PERFORMANCE’’ IN NATURAL SCENERY; WITH A _  MATING- DURING THE MATING SEASON: THE SILVERY TAIL-FEATHERS BROUGHT OVER HIS 
SEASON “ DANCING-MOUND"' IN THE BACKGROUND. BACK, AND DRAPED OVER HIS HEAD. 


THE MALE LYRE-BIRD DANCING WITH HIS BACK TO THE CAMERA; HIS TAIL- THE MALE LYRE-BIRD DANCING WITH HIS FACE TO THE CAMERA: A PHOTOGRAPH 
FEATHERS ALMOST CONCEALING HIS BODY AS HE PRANCES ON HIS “STAGE ' TAKEN WHILE THE BIRD WAS CONTINUING HIS ENDEAVOURS TO ATTRACT THE 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHILE THE FEMALE WAS FEEDING UNCONCERNEDLY FEMALE ; HIS TAIL HIDING ALL BUT HIS LEGS AND THE LOWER PART OF HIS BODY 


song f the lyre-bird ro t s successfully in sstralia the ther splay the lyre-bird, t igh many 


that 14 ided t for another performan . turn it wn ’ ‘ su ssive failur nd it isclain 


At the 
s was a large mirror efor thich th vair ts frant pr ng bowing and 
watched its own dancing It als mitated ) haunt r leer rest guilies in 


f many bush birds Few persons have seen | b t “tori undertaken 
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O the man of 
action, living 
and working in the open air, or the adventurer who answers 
the call of the wild, the sedentary life of “littery gents” 
would hardly appeal. He probably regards them, as the 
flunkey regarded the organ-grinder, ‘‘ more in pity than 
contempt.” Yet literature forms a medium wherein such 
extremes of habit or temperament may meet. Most 
wanderers include a few favourite books in their kit, 
while the bookman may be by nature an adventurous soul, 
only condemned to humdrum pursuits by force of circum- 
stances. Then again, the explorer depends on the ink- 
slinging fraternity to make his achievements known; may, 
indeed, become a temporary scribe himself, applying to 
his own quests an amended version of Captain Cuttle’s 
maxim: ‘‘ When found, make a book of.” 


The best books of action, however, are the unpre- 
meditated, recounting activities undertaken for their own 
sake, “ without thought of publication.” A fine specimen 
is ‘**WitpeRNESS TRAILS IN THREE CONTINENTS.” An 
Account of Travel, Big-Game Hunting, and Exploration 
in India, Burma, China, East Africa, and Labrador. By 
Lionel A. D. Leslie, F.R.G.S. With Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, P.C., forty-one Photographs 
and a Map (Heath Cranton; ros. 6d.). As modern books 
go, this one seems to me exceptionally cheap, considering 
its vast territorial scope and variety of interest, both in 
text and illustrations. The author shows himself a keen 
observer of all things in nature, 
including mankind, and de- 


of copies available for the public, at 8s. net, post free, on 
application to Hudson’s Bay Company, 68, Bishopsgate 
Street, London, E.C.2.) The translation into Eskimo— 
a fearsome-looking language—faces the original English. 
For a simple people the Eskimo use uncommonly long 
words—verba plusquam sesquipedalia. Comparatively brief 
are those below an illustration of a royal procession— 
“ Atanek George aipangalo Mary iglugasaksoab Londonib 
apkutingitigut ingerarput, kammutemik  aksalloalingmik 
atorlutik "—which, being interpreted, means : ‘‘ King George 
and Queen Mary riding in their great komatik through the 
paths of the encampment of London.” Another photo- 
graph is entitled : ‘‘ Edward, the eldest son of King George, 
racing across country on a large four-legged animal called 
a ‘horse,’ which eats grass like a deer.” 


What better way could be devised of tempering the 
impact of modernity on a primitive folk than such an appeal 
in their own tongue, imparting essential information— 
political, geographical, hygienic, and industrial? The 
author, explaining his purpose, says: ‘‘ Upon these merry 
people, wholly ignorant of the Why and Wherefore of the 
world, the shadow of Civilisation is now falling... . 
This book endeavours to arm the Eskimo with vital know- 
ledge, so that, apart from the crutch of sympathetic legis- 
lation, he may stand a better chance to fend for himself.” 


“The Eskimo Book of Knowledge” forms a model, 
I think, for conveying similar instruction to other native 





should _ be- 
inclined to 
identify him with Captain Critchell-Bullock, from whose 
point of view the whole story is told, with constant 
glimpses of his thoughts and motives, which could only 
come either direct from himself or through some very 
intimate interpreter. 


Readers in sympathy with the wandering spirit, and 
journeys * back of beyond,” will find much to their taste 
in some other notable books which must be briefly men- 
tioned. Contacts—occasionally violent—between primitive 
folk and motor-borne pioneers of civilisation occur in an 
excellent account of a modern prospecting adventure— 
“ Hippen WEALTH AND Hipinc Peopve.” A Search for 
Gold Amongst the Blacks of Central Australia. By 
Michael Terry, F.R.G.S. With 63 Illustrations (Putnam ; 
15s.). The clash of white with black in Northern Queens- 
land forty years ago is well described in ‘‘ THE JourNAL 
oF A Jackaroo.” Told by Frank Hives and Written 
Down by Gascoigne Lumley. With Portrait Frontispiece 
(Lane; tos. 6d.). A ‘ jackaroo” is the Australian term 
for ‘‘an apprentice to the business of raising and dealing 
in cattle.” 


Stirring chapters in the early annals of Hobart, and 
Tasmania generally, on the seafaring side, are vividly 
retold in ‘‘ VANISHED Fieets.”” By A. J. Villiers. Illus- 
trated (Bles; 16s.). The author has already proved his 
mastery in describing life 
aboard sailing-ships, from per- 





scribes them as in genial talk 
among friends. Humour and 
common sense are leading 
characteristics of his outlook. 
As his eminent sponsor puts 
it: ‘Mr. Leslie writes in a 
simple, direct, and, at the same 
time, compulsive style of the 
facts and impressions of his 
wanderings in the Sunderbunds 
of the Ganges Delta, in the 
Himalayas, in Orissa, in Burma, 
in the wildest parts of the 
Chinese - Indian frontier, in 
Tanganyika, and in Labrador.” 
At the moment, of course, the 
light he throws on conditions 
in India and Burma has a 
topical appeal 


In reading this and other 
travel books this week, I have 
been specially interested by 
problems connected with the 
treatment of coloured races. Of 
Tanganyika, Mr. Leslie writes: 
‘The natives in this district 
[Moa] show a very marked 
respect for the white man, 
more so than in India; but at 
the same time there is nothing 
cringing or servile in their 
manner. Whenever a European 
passes they all raise their caps 
and shout ‘ Jambo!’ in salu- 





: of 
& { author pleads, to check the 





sonal experience, in his pre- 
vious books—‘‘ Falmouth For 
Orders"” and ‘“ By Way of 
Cape Horn.” His handling of 
cognate historical subjects is 
no less forceful and _ pictur- 
esque. Several passages recall 
the white man’s early deal- 
ings with the Tasmanian 
aborigines, now long extinct. 
Five chapters on the old-time 
whalers of Hobart provide 
contrasts to the modern in- 
dustry, with its harpoon-guns, 
which forms the subject of 
** WHALING IN THE ANTARCTIC.” 
By A.G. Bennett. With Illus- 
trations and Diagrams (Black- 
wood ; 7s. 6d.). Whales seem 
doomed to follow the Tas- 
manian blacks to extinction, 
failing an adequate system 

control, for which the 


“appalling waste.” 


Pioneer voyages of Eliza- 
bethan days, which opened 
up many parts of Asia to our 
trade, but have been less 
celebrated in literature than 
the westward enterprises, are 
ably recorded in ‘‘ EASTWARD 
Ho!” The First English 








tation. This is, I believe, still 
due largely to the effects of 
German rule. Talking of Ger- 
man rule—or mis-rule, as some 
people like to interpret it 

brings us to the question of 
flogging.” Discussing alter- 
native punishments, the author 
writes: ‘To ‘tell a man off’ 
is perfectly futile, as words 
have as much effect on an 
African as water on a duck’s back.” The African, he 
declares, prefers a beating to a fine. In the words of 
the poet, I suppose, ‘‘ When naughty, he likes to be licked.” 


RELICS 


On matters of native morals and missionary influence, 
Mr. Leslie makes critical comments, but gives honour 
where honour is due. ‘ Personally,"’ he adds, ‘“‘ I have the 
greatest admiration for many missionaries ; those sincere, 
unselfish, and fearless ones in whose ranks have been found 
some of the most heroic figures in the annals of the human 
race.” In the chapter on Labrador, he writes : ‘‘ Scattered 
along the coast are the German Moravian Missions, that 
look after their welfare. These missionaries encourage 
the Eskimos to retain their primitive hunting existence, 
to wear their own fur clothing in preference to European, 
and to live on seal flesh in preference to imported goods. 

What an example to missionaries in Africa and other 
places, where they usually try to make a white man out 
of a black, and with such painful results! These good 
people . have been virtually responsible for saving the 
Eskimos of Labrador as a race.” 


I was formerly under the impression that the “ little 
frosty Eskimo" was illiterate. I know better now, since 
perusing “ Tue Esximo Boox or KNOWLEDGE.” By 
George Binney, B.A., Oxon., Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Rendered into the Labrador Dialect by the Rev. W. W. 
Perrett, for many years Superintendent of the Moravian 
Mission in Labrador, with the assistance of Dr. S. K. 
Hutton, M.D., Secretary, Moravian Mission, London. 
With Photographs and end-paper Map. (A limited number 


OF NAPOLEON'S 


Museum of Colonies at the International Colonial Exhibition in Paris. 


EXILE IN ST. 


EMPEROR'S BED, TOILET-BASIN, AND CHAIR. 


A collection of relics of Napoleon's exile in St. Helena, lent by the ‘ Comité de Ste-Helena,” is to be seen in the Permanent Roe. 


Illustrated here are Napoleon’s narrow, iron camp-hed, 

covered with a baldachin of green damask; his cast-iron folding-chair, covered with crimson velvet and having a gold fringe; 

and his toilet-basin of silver, supported by three golden swans. 

in a French colonial exhibition may be reminded that thirty-two acres on the island were ceded by Queen Victoria to Napoleon III. 
in 1858 and that, therefore, the site of Napoleon’s exile forms, in a sense, a French colony. 


races. That some such methods have already been 
employed elsewhere appears from a useful little work 
called “Kenya Witnout Prejupice.” A_ Balanced, 
Critical Review of the Country and its People. By Henry 
Owen Weller. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. A. Neville 
Chamberlain, P.C., M.P. (Published by “ East Africa,” 
91, Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1; 5s.). Here we 
read: ‘‘ There are many tribes and many vernaculars. 
In some there is now a considerable literature.” 


A party of Eskimos, of an unusually ragged and weather- 
beaten type, figures incidentally in a remarkable book 
describing an adventure in the Barren Lands of Northern 
Canada, namely, “Snow Man.” By Malcolm Waldron. 
Illustrated (Cape; ros. 6d.). The moving spirit was Jack 
Hornby, a son of the famous Lancashire cricketer, a N. 
Hornby, and his companion was a young officer, Captain 
James C, Critchell-Bullock, who had served with Allenby 
in Palestine. They survived unbelievable hardships 
throughout a winter in the bleak northern wastes, until 
starving and emaciated, they at last reached a trading- 
post of the Hudson Bay Company. Hornby, who perished 
with two other companions, in a subsequent expedition, 
was essentially a man ‘of the snows "; a rebel against 
civilisation 


I am left wondering as to the personality of the author 
Malcolm Waldron. He gives no preface to explain his 
connection with the affair; he does not speak in the first 
person till the last chapter. But for the fact that he there 
says: “ This book is not mine, though of my writing,” I 


HELENA SHOWN AT THE FRENCH COLONIAL EXHIBITION— 
QUEEN VICTORIA HAVING CEDED THIRTY-TWO ACRES ON THE ISLAND TO NAPOLEON III.: THE GREAT 


Readers who may wonder why St. Helena relics are included who, 


Adventurers to the Orient— 
Richard Chancellor—Anthony 
Jenkinson— James Lancaster— 
William Adams—Sir Thomas 
By Foster Rhea Dulles. 
With 20 Illustrations (Lane; 
12s. 6d.). Chancellor it was 
seeking a north-east 
passage by way of Archangel, 
“thought to discover Cathay 
and found Russia,” receiving 
a magnificent welcome from Ivan the Terrible. 


To those who enjoy a flavour of the gruesome, highly- 
seasoned fare is provided in ‘THe WRreEcK OF THE 
‘Dumaru.’” A Story of Cannibalism in an Open Boat. 
By Lowell Thomas. With Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 
and four Photographs (Heinemann; ros. 6d.). The 
Dumaru, an American ship loaded with explosives, was 
blown up by lightning, near Guam, on Oct. 16, 1918. 
One of her boats, with thirty-two men, drifted westward 
for twenty-four days -until eventually cast ashore in the 
Philippines. Two men were then drowned, while six- 
teen had died during the voyage and two had jumped 
overboard. Mr. Thomas got the story from a survivor, 
whom he met by accident in Cleveland. He has made it 
into a sufficiently blood-curdling narrative. 


Before quitting the chamber of horrors, I may add that 
the series of Notable British Trials now includes so recent an 
item as ‘‘ Tue TRIAL oF ALFRED ARTHUR Rouse.” Edited 
by Helena Normanton, B.A., Barrister-at-Law (Hodge ; 
tos. 6d.). The “ blazing car" case is of particular interest 
to criminologists as representing a novel method of murder 
(imported from Germany) and for other features, including 
the question of Press comments and the publication of 
confessions. Rouse’s confession is given in full. The 
editing of the volume has been very ably done. Certain 
details of the evidence might have caused a Victorian 
public to regard the handling of such material as a man’s 
job; but we think differently now. Cc. E. B. 
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“OUR LADY OF THE SPORTS” : 


I. A STONE STATUETTE FROM CRETE— 
IN THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 

For comparison with the chryselephantine figurine; and 
showing the elaborate costume for which masculine dress 
was substituted by women performing in the bull-ring. 
= ARTHUR EVANS argues that the newly 

revealed chryselephantine figurine from Crete 
which is illustrated here, and in colours on another 
page, represents the Minoan Mother Goddess as ** Our 
Lady of the Sports,"’ patroness of the arena. It will 
be seen that the Goddess wears male attire. Sir 
Arthur (recalling a Cappadocian sky-god cylinder 
which depicts a sacred bull associated with two male 
acrobats) notes: ‘“‘ In the Oriental case we see a 
male divinity with male performers. These bull- 

(Continued opposite. 


4. “OUR LADY OF THE SPORTS": 


REPRODUCTIONS OF 


or tHe Firzwitiam Museum, Campaipce, ayo tHe Museum or Fine Aarts, Bostow, U.S.A. 


A BACK VIEW OF THE NEWLY REVEALED 5. 
CHRYSELEPHANTINE FIGURINE OF THE MINOAN MOTHER GODDESS WEARING MALE 
ATTIRE AS PATRON OF THE BULL-RING. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


2. THE UNIQUE, NEWLY REVEALED CHRYSELEPHANTINE FIGURINE 
FROM CRETE ; SHOWING THE MINOAN MOTHER GODDESS AS “OUR 
LADY OF THE SPORTS." 


“OUR LADY OF THE SPORTS": 
CHRYSELEPHANTINE FIGURINE OF THE MINOAN MOTHER GODDESS, 
UPLIFTED TO CONFER A_ BLESSING 


‘Our Lapy or tue Sports” sy Courtesy or Mr. C. T. Curretty, Direcror or tue Toronto Museum 


149 


A UNIQUE MINOAN FIGURE. 


3. THE ‘BOSTON GODDESS "’—A 
CHRYSELEPHANTINE FIGURE. 
For comparison with the chryselephantine figurine; and 
showing the costume which women acrobats of the bull- 

ring in ancient Crete discarded for male attire 
sports, however, when transferred to Crete undergo 
a characteristic transformation. Could the female 
votaries of the great native goddess, who naturally 
took precedence in her cult, be excluded, indeed, 
from the acrobatic feats in her honour? Their 
elaborate costume stood in their way, but 

religious conservatism seems to have demanded, 
as the condition of the entry of female participants 
in the ceremonial sports thus originally connected 
with a male divinity, that they actually assimilated 
their attire to that of the male performers.” 


MINOAN 


A SIDE VIEW OF THE NEWLY REVEALED 
THE ARMS 


Tue Orner Rereroovctions sy Courtesy 


(See Argricin ow Pace t50) 
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“OUR LADY OF THE SPORTS” : A UNIQUE CHRYSELEPHANTINE FIGURINE 


OF THE MINOAN MOTHER GODDESS FROM CRETE. 
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A Revelatory Article by SIR 





to a new and remarkable 
the shape of a chrysele 
the light, a 


attention 
Art in 
now 


calling 
Minoan 
that 


B*" ORE 

relic of 
phantine 
explanatory words may be useful regarding the old Cretan 


sports of the bull-ring to which it clearly bears a relation 
Ihe passionate attachment of the Spaniard to bull-fighting 


figurine has seen tew 


found a near parallel long before the dawn of written 
history among the Minoan population of ancient Crete 
(Vig. 6 There, too, the pictorial records preserved to 


us show crowded grand stands overlooking arenas in 
which the feats of toreadors form the principal theme 

There were, indeed, certain essential distinctions, and 
be said that thev show to the advantage of the 
old Cretan performers. Riding of any kind was as yet 
unknown—at least, in any European or Mediterranean 
area—and the risks, therefore, were not shared by unfor- 
tunate Nor, except in certain cases for a sacrifi- 
cial end, life of the bull itself sought by those 
who grappled it. In part, indeed, the sports were purely 
of the Rodeo order, 

Another important distinction in the case of the Cretan 
bull-sports—especially as seen in their most characteristic 
form in the palace arenas—was the religious sanction 
that continually makes itself apparent. The Minoan 
Mother herself was conceived of as taking a 
personal interest in the performances, and her pillar shrine, 
with its consecrating emblems, was actually set between 
the grand stands—much as a royal box in a theatre—so 
that those engaged in the hazardous bull-grappling feats 
could feel themselves under the eyes of the divinity and, 
at need, might invoke her protecting power 

The existence of a Mother Goddess can itself be traced 
back to an immemorial antiquity in Crete, but there are 
evidences of intrusive religious influences from the 
Anatolian side, dating from about the beginning of the 
* Age of which sufficiently reveal the source of 
the bull-sports that from this time onwards form such a 


it must 


horses. 
was the 


Goddess 


Palaces,” 


prominent accompaniment of her cult Bulls with cere- 
monial trappings, akin to those that recur on the beasts 
of the Cretan arenas, are seen in connection with a sky 


God on Cappadocian cylinders belonging to the last half 


of the third Millennium before our era—the period that 
ushers in the Minoan Age in question. In one case, indeed, 
the sacred animal is actually associated with two male 


acrobatic hgures 

In the Oriental case we see a male divinity with male 
performers These bull-sports, however, when transferred 
to Crete undergo a characteristic transformation, Could 
the female votaries of the great native Goddess who naturally 
took precedence in her cult be excluded, indeed, from the 
acrobatic feats in her honour? Their claborate costume, 
illustrated by the chrvselephantine figure of the ‘ Boston 
Goddess,” shown in Fig. 3 stood in their way, but it 
might have been thought that if they were to take part 
in the feats of the arena, the difficulty would have been 
met by the substitution of some simple form of * shorts " 
adapted to the female sex in place of this somewhat 
cumbrous fashionable dress 

It was not so, however. Religious conservatism seems 
to have demanded, as the condition of the entry of 
female participants in the ceremonial 
sports thus originally connec ted with 


a male divinity, that they should 
actually assimilate their attire to 
that of the male performers. What 


took place was, in effect, a real 
sexual transformation, analogous to 
that of the ancient Queens of Meroé, 
who asserted their titular kingship 


by wearing false beards A still 
nearer illustration is to be found 
in the ritual assimilation to the 
male sex of the wives of Libyan 
chiefs by the adoption of the 
penistasche that distinguishes the 
men This sexual feature the 
* Libyan sheath "’—which still sur- 


vives on the Congo, seems to have 
been itself taken over through the 
early Libyan contact—of which we 
have so many proofs—by the Cretan 


7 « 


ARTHUR EVANS, D. Litt. F.R.S., ete. 


and colour page in this the first public account 
of it, together with full illustrative materials. All that it 
has been possible to ascertain about the provenance of the 
figure is that it had made its way from Crete, where it 
has been in private possession for a considerable number 
of vears. The subject of this ivory-and-gold-plated image 
is unique and it supplies at the same time a new master- 
piece of the Minoan craftsman’s art in the finest period 
of its development—roughly speaking, the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century B.C 

It presents the greater part of a female figure of which, 
however, the legs from the knees downwards and the right 
arm, except the hand, are wanting. From the photo- 
graphic record of the remains as originally found, it will 
be seen that, with the above exceptions, both the ivory 
core of the image and the gold plating with which it was 
so richly overlaid were remarkably well preserved. The 
plating was attached by small gold pins or rivets. Its 


issue) 





6. THE 
WERE 


OLD CRETAN SPORTS 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE 
AN ACRORAT'S COURSE 


OF THE BULL-RING, 
OF THE MOTHER 
SHOWN DIAGRAMMATICALLY— 
FROM THE SEIZURE OF THE HORNS TO THE 
SOMERSAULT ON TO ITS BACK AND THE BALANCING 
BEFORE THE LEAP TO THE GROUND. 
"The passionate attachment of the Spaniard to bull-fighting found 
a near parallel long before the dawn of written history among the 
Minoan population of ancient Crete. . . . in part the sports 
were purely of the Rodeo order. The Minoan Mother Goddess 


herself was conceived of as taking a personal interest in the 
performances, her temple overlooking the arena.” 


Reproduced by Courtesy of Sir Arthur Evans 


WHICH 
GODDESS : 


BEAST'S 


magnificent effect, as restored, with both hands uplifted, 


will be best realised from the coloured reproduction 
on another page of this paper. 
The female personage before us at once strikes the 


eve as of a very different character from that of the girl 
performers in the Minoan bull-sports as portrayed for us 
in the frescoes and small reliefs, notwithstanding the fact 
that she shares with them the most distinctive article of 
the male apparel. The girl performers—whether they dis 
play their acrobatic skill in the Palace Circus or the open 
field—are consistently depicted with a very slight pectoral 
development ; so much that in the wall-paintings, 
were it not for the convention of the white skin colouring, 


so, 








(See also page 149, and colour page opposite.) 


where, in the original, the cloth would have been drawn up 
between the legs, the corresponding section also narrows 
to a point below. It is on the centre of this that the 
‘cod-piece,” the distinguishing feature of the Minoan 
male attire, is rivetted on by small gold pins above. 

The facial features of the figure are very clear cut 
The chin is well detined; the lips are decidedly narrow 
and are arched upwards ; the rather long nose has a faint 
tendency to aquilinity, contrasting thus with the tip- 
tilted profile of that of the ‘* Boston Goddess" (Fig. 3), 
and approaching nearer to the Classical outline of that of 
the stone statuette in the Fitzwilliam Museum. (Fig.1.) The 
evelids are sharply cut, but without the refinement notice- 
able in those of the Boston figurine. A slight asymmetry 
is perceptible in the setting of the orbits, the outer corner 
of the left eyelid being slightly drawn down. In place 
of the usual fringe of curls, a broad diadem of gold plate 
is drawn above the forehead, showing a curved decoration 
imitating these. Though broken off at the sides, the 
former place of the gold band behind is marked by a dis- 
tinct groove in the ivory. Above the diadem, the hair 
is rolled up and then drawn in to another groove, encircling 
the head, which was clearly meant for the attachment 
of some further gold ornament. Above this again, rises 
a kind of top-knot. Clearly this was surrounded by some 
kind of coronal, a feature that certainly points to the 
divine character of the image. 

Locks of hair fall down on either side of the head and 
descend down the back in luxuriant tresses to below 
the level of the shoulders. The * undulated ” flow of these 
recalls that of the ** Boston Goddess,” as also of its pendant, 
the boy-God, and may be legitimately regarded as a mark 
of the same “ Knossian School.” Like these examples, 
moreover, it is distinguished by the delicate rendering of 
the small of the back. It is also a significant fact in this 
connection that the original height of the figure, as nearly as 
possible 25.6 centimetres, practically corresponds with that 
of the * Leaping Youth” from the Palace Ivory Deposit. 

Although we have not in this case a well-defined tiara, 
little doubt can be entertained that we have here to do with 
a personage of a divine nature. The broad gold diadem 
and the traces of the coronal above are sufficiently signiti- 
cant. The profusion of gold-work decoration in every 
part of the figure, and notably the wide necklace, is, 
indeed, much greater than in the two existing images of 
the Goddess and her Child in the same chryselephantine 
technique. In the loin-clothing, where this wealth in gold- 
plating is most conspicuous, we recognise an assimilation 
with the male costume that the girl performers in the 


sports had borrowed from the Minoan * cowboys" and 
toreadors. But the transition to true femininity is here 
marked by the elaborate stays and corset, as well as 


by the full womanly development of the bosom. 

This, surely, is no actual participant in such acrobatic 
feats, but rather the Minoan Goddess herself in a novel 
aspect, as patroness of the arena. The attitude in which 
the figure itself is presented, with both hands raised and 
the palins turned forward, has nothing to do with that 
of the attendant female performer (seen on the Knossian 
fresco) who stretches forth her arms as if to seize the 
leaping boy. The attitude here, as 
seen with only the forearms raised, 
is really the traditional posture that 
recurs on a series of cult images of 
the divinity, either receiving the 
adoration of her votaries or con- 
ferring on them her benediction, 
We have here, in fact, ‘Our Lady 
of the Sports "’"—though still the 
Mother Goddess in one of her 
numerous impersonations. 

It was not enough that her pillar- 
shrine should merely overlook the 
Palace arena. The Minoan _ bull- 
sports, as practised either there or 
in the rock-fringed glens of the 
country beyond, might well be 
thought to call at every turn for the 
personal intervention of the Goddess. 
For it was, in truth, a dangerous 


profession. On the frescoes and 
men and was now shared by the reliefs we watch the performer 
female acrobats in the bull sports. 7. BULL-GRAPPLING IN CRETE, WHERE THERE WERE BOTH MALE AND FEMALE PERFORMERS: launched in mid-air from a ’vantage- 
A fresco panel from the Palace A FRESCO PANEL FROM THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS; SHOWING THAT BOTH MEN AND WOMEN WORE coign to gain a strangle-hold of the 
of Knossos, depicting characteristic THE SAME CLOTHING—THE USUAL MALE ATTIRE. coursing animal, or, failing that 
episodes of these performances which “ Both sexes wear an identical form of loin-clothing, which represents, in fact, the usual male attire. Here, the onl ewe its 
explain themselves, is reproduced distinction between the sexes lies in the skin colour, the girls being painted white and the youths being of a deep ruddy entengied actuean a Saen sae 
; Fig ¥ a ae to oon hue, according to the Egyptian convention. The female figure beyond, with outstretched arms, looks as if she had whirled round with monstrous force ; 
here (Pig. 7), and it wi re seen been stationed at a coign of vantage to catch the flying performer.” —[ Reproduced by Courtesy of Sir Arthur Evans we see him depicted taking a back 
that both sexes wear an identical 


form of loin-clothing, which represents, in fact, the usual 
male attire. Here, the only distinction between the sexes 
lies in the skin colour, the girls being painted white and the 
youths being of adeep ruddy hue, according to the Egyptian 
convention The female figure bevond, with outstretched 
arms, looks as if she had been stationed at a coign of 
vantage to catch the flying performer 

A wholly new light on the relation of the Minoan Goddess 
herself to these sports of the arena has now been thrown by 
the emergence of the chryselephantine image which is 
the spec ial subject of this communication This figure 
is now in the Toronto Museum, as the result of the well 
known enterprise of its Director, Mr. C. T. Currelly, and 
it is thanks to his kindness and liberality that IT am able 
to give in this place (see Figs. 2, 4, 5, OM page 140, 


it might be difficult to distinguish them from the vouthful 
male toreadors who take part in the same scenes. But the 
figure before us presents the full breasts of a more matronly 
stage, and their decidedly prominent contours have brought 
with them as a corollary the need for artificial support. 
This is supplied by the stays, of which we find the repre- 
sentation in open gold-work, somewhat suggestive of the 
whalebones of more recent feminine attire 

Like the corset above and the belt itself, the loin- 
clothing consists of a thin gold plate decorated with rows 
of punctuations and small discs and 
barred openwork analogous to that of the stays 
as usual, is a tongue-shaped piece which should cover 
the upper part of the buttocks and narrows to a point 
below, where it was drawn between the legs. In front, 


embossed showing 


Behind, 


somersault from the bull's hind- 
quarters in the uncertain hope that an attendant on the 
wings may break his fall, while, in more than one instance, 
he is badly thrown or tossed and lies half dazed on the field, 
to be gored or trampled on. For those connected with these 
dangerous acrobatic feats, there was constant need to 
invoke the aid of a divine patroness, who, as in the image 
before us, combined with her sporting garb the essential 
attributes of motherhood. In this little gold and ivory 
image, thus restored to the light of day, we mav recognise 
a Goddess always still a Mother, but one who, it may be, in 
some more celestial scene, had herself shared the most risky 
turns of the sport in which her votaries engaged themselves 
in her honour. Some such glittering vision as it presents 
to us may well have comforted of old the strained eves 
of her followers in the moment of their direct need 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE COLONIAL EXHIBITION: 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT VINCENNES. 
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THE DUKI AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT THE REPLICA OF THF ANGKOR VAT THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSFS UNDFR THE GUIDANCE OF MARSHAL LYAUTEY (CENTRE) 
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THE CHARMING SANSGENE OF THE DUCHESS OF YORK HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TASTING NATIVI SWEETS 
AT THe FRENCH COLONIAT PAHTBRITION 
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A KNEELING CAMBODIAN DANCER PRESENTS A BOUQUET 
THE DUCHESS WITH THE DUKE AND MARSHAI LYAUTEY 





A’ 10 o'clock on July 18, Marshal Lyautey, who had invited 
the Duke and Duchess of York to visit the French Colonial 


Exhibition, received their Royal Highnesses at the Porte d’Honneur 











a the Minister of the nies At the end of the raised f 
Way leading to the Angkor Vat (seen in our first illustration) 
royal party left their motor-cars, and brightly - ured 

umbrellas were held over the heads of the Duke and Duchess a 
they apr ached the temple >ambodian dancers stood in strange 
a he o ne at the ent he e 

h ique Ir hina the pa assed th gh 

e \ aN a w anda ted jes | a s 
wh e e anada eun ISTTORS TO THE FRENCH WEMAEES rue 1 b Abus 

ith Africa. and reat Britatr AT THE WEST PREC AN VOTES 
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“THE ICE CAVERNS OF DEMANOVA”: A FILM OF A 


A SEQUEL TO A GEOLOGICAL CONVULSION OF PREHISTORIC TIMES: STALAGMITES 
ON A SECTION OF ROOF WHICH FELL AT A DATE UNKNOWN. 


DESCRIPTIVE note supplied with these very remarkable photographs states: ‘' Water 
is the most important factor in the formation of the surface of the earth. Its 
destructive activity is to be seen in the most bizarre fashion in limestone uplands where 
extensive, characteristic districts of this formation are honeycombed with numerous caverns. 
Later geological upheavals, and especially alluvial deposits of sand and clay or earth at periods 
when the original water had subsided from the subterraneous formations, made the entrances 
to the caverns largely unrecognisable, so that in Europe to-day the most surprising discoveries RISKS OF PIONEER EXPLORATION IN THE SUBTERRANEAN LABYRINTH : 
can still be made in this direction. One of the calcareous districts of Czechoslovakia, which MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION, IN RUBBER OVERALLS AND ROPED 
FOnennea GAPE. TOGETHER, WADING ALONG AN UNKNOWN RIVER-BED. 


FORMED OF A 
SOFT, CHEESE- 
LIKE MATERIAL 
CONTAINING SO 
MUCH WATER 
THAT THE 
SLIGHTEST 
TOUCH DESTROYS | 
IT: PART OF | 
SUBTERRANEAN 
CAVERNS WITH 
A LARGE 
STALACTITE OF 
A PECULIAR 
CURVING AND 
BULBOUS TYPE 
AND 
DOME-LIKE 
STALAGMITE 
FORMATIONS 


Continued.) 

Society, ‘Elekta Journal,’ which, after overcoming enormous technical difficulties, succeeded in recording on the film this labyrinth of caverns, whose 

The electric searchlights, which for the first time pierced the darkness of this nether-world of wonders. not only 
discovered innumerable new forms and structures, but made it possible to secure film-pictures which will be seen by numberless spectators who could never 


visit the caverns themselves. The filming of the caves of Dem&nova was, in the first 


beautiful halls extend for many kilometres. 


place, a technical problem. The intricate electric installation necessary for 
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NETHER « WORLD OF WONDERS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


NAMED, AFTER ITS DISCOVERER, “THE KRAL GALLERY": A LONG SUBTERRANEAN CORRIDOR 
FILLED WITH INNUMERABLE STALAGMITES ; SOME LIKE GIANT HEADS OF ASPARAGUS. 


Continued.) 
hitherto has received little attention, is the limestone formation in the north of the Lower 


Tatra Range. The isolated smaller caves known up to 1921 were supplemented in that year 

by the discovery of a great labyrinth of caverns which were named The ‘Dome or Cathedral 

of Liberty.’ This mysterious nether-world soon became the centre of further cavern investiga- 

H tions, which were carried on principally by the Czech savant, Mr. Alois Kral, and revealed rich 
ad results. These so-called ‘ Ice Caverns,’ known as a whole as ‘ the Caves of Demanova,' have already 
awakened the interest of scientists and friends of Nature all over the world. The sensation 


caused by further discoveries led to the organisation of a film expedition by the Prague Film 
(Continued below. 


KNOWN AS “THE FOUNTAIN OF THE COMPOSER JANACEK"': AN 
UNDERGROUND ROCK-CHAMBER WHOSE ROOF HAS GROWN DOWN TO 
THE FLOOR, PRODUCING AN EXOTIC ARCHITECTURAL FORM. 


SUGGESTING A 
MINE-EXPLOSION 
| IN THE WAR; 
| OR ENORMOUSLY 
MAGNIFIED 
QUILLS OF A 
PORCUPINE : 
PART OF THE 
ROOF WITH 
COUNTLESS 
STALACTITES 
FORMED IN 
CONCENTRIC 
LAYERS ROUND 
| SLENDER SHAFTS, 
ESPECIALLY 
ABUNDANT IN 
THE SO-CALLED 
“ TREASURY "* 
GROTTO. 


illumination, the transport of cables, lamps, and other heavy material, demanded extraordinary efforts and was only possible through the co-operation of soldiers 
accustomed to mountain service. The manager of the expedition, Engineer C. J. Brichta, overcame all these difficulties and produced the film without a single 
accident, although in the wet and slippery surroundings there was imminent danger of someone being hurt or killed by the electric current or by a fall into 


a cleft or an abyss.” Visitors, it may be added, are inspecting these fantastic subterranean wonders in ever-increasing numbers. 
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“ THE 


Teor 
BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


DRAMA OF MONEY- MAKING”: By HUBERT 





(PUBLISHED BY SAMPSON LOW.) 

i hse drama of money-making is world wide; far it enlarged its activities and ‘became a_ vast 

too vast to be presented in a single volume trading corporation with assets of a very prob- 
Mr. Hubert Meredith wisely confines his survey lematical value."’ Under the sounding title of “ the 
almost exclusively to fortunes made in England ; Roval Bank of France’"’ it became associated with 
and, since there is nothing specially dramatic in the the ‘‘ Mississippi Company "’—a gigantic company 
idea of money being made and kept, he chooses floated by Law for the purpose of developing the 
examples mineral wealth of the French possessions in the 
where the loss Mississippi valley. Law flooded France with paper 
of wealth has money, and although the Parlement did its utmost 
been as sud- to resist the inflation, it failed, for Law had the 


den and spec- 
tacular as its 
acquisition 
Nor does he 
much concern 
himself with 
industrial en- 
terprises ; the 
bulk of the 
contents of 
the book 
‘deal with 
stocks and 
shares as a 
medium for 
money - mak- 








support of the Regent 
‘ Early in 1719 the mania reached its height 

There was an insane rush to subscribe. Law’s house 
in the Rue Quincampoix was beseiged A con- 
temporary writer states that so many eager specu- 
lators were crushed to death or maimed for life in 
the attempt to enter Law’s house for the purpose 
of subscribing for these shares, that the financier 
found it necessary to move to a great hotel in the 
Place Vendéme, with a garden of several 

acres. In this garden a great market in 


a ff 






A. MEREDITH.* 


only 
there 


it 


stable ”’ 
Debt 
wild fluctuations which even now, when 


remained 
when it took 
began those 
are familiar with the idea of larger sums than 
were then involved, still startle us with their immensity 

The South Sea Company “ paid £7,567,000 for 
the privilege’ of taking over the National Debt, 
and received from the Government {1,500,000 
year in interest. ‘‘ Holders of Government annuities 
were invited to exchange their holdings for South 
Sea stock. The stock being issued at a high premium, 
the company was able to cancel a large number of 
these annuities by the issue. of a relatively smaller 
amount of South Sea stock. The change this 
scheme wrought can be appreciated by the fact that 
as the result of new issues of stock at very high pre- 
miums, the capital of the South Sea Company by the 
middle of 1720 stood at £33,500,000—a truly enorm- 
ous figure in those days.”’ 


was 
that 


shares reasonably 


over the National 


we 


a 





the shares was created, and as soon as 
the coveted shares were secured the 
person who acquired them adjourned to 
the garden where he able, if he so 
desired, to sell them at a very substantial 


was 








ing and with profit A cobbler with a stall near 
the London Law's house is said to have made 200 
Stock Ex- livres a day by providing standing room, 
change as the pens and paper, where the transfer of 
place where on GLREsT ENown “ cuBoUR’ shares could be executed. A hunchback 
the various AN ENGRAVED ASSYRIAN TABLET is reputed to have made a fortune by 
dramas were WHICH IS A TRUE “ ORDER TO letting people use his hump as a movable 
staged.’ PAY.” writing-desk.’” One lady was so anxious 


Nevertheless, 


Mr. Meredith goes for his first case of speculative arranged for her coach to break down 
fever to Holland close to him A Dutchman who had 

The “ Tulip Mania” lasted from 1634 to 1636 made large sums, changed them into specie 
‘Whilst in the early stages, the business was legiti- which he smuggled out of the country in 


purchased for forward delivery the bulbs which they 


inasmuch as sellers either possessed or 


to secure the financier’s attention that she 


had carts. ‘ The gold and silver to the value 


of one million livres being covered with 














were selling and the buyer was prepared in due course hay and stubble while he himself was 

to accept delivery, as the craze spread the bulbs disguised as a farm-hand.” 

themselves appear to have shrunk to the level of When the crash came, it entirely 

mere counters. Buyers then dealt with the sole demoralised the country's trade Law 

object of re-selling at a profit, and in the majority was exiled. But he was not cured of EIGHTEEN CENTURIES APART: TWO PAYMENTS MADE IN CEREALS 

of cases they would have been unable to put up the the habit of gambling. In 1720 he died BY “CHEQUE,” OR ORDER TO PAY BEARER 

necessary money if the seller had been in a position in Venice—a pauper On the left is a papyrus “cheque” from Alexandria. This instructs Dionysius, 

to deliver The fact that the bulk of the business England's first experience of a Stock son of Faustin, an administrator of public silos, to give from the drawer’s holding 

was for forward delivery greatly favoured this class Boom on the grand scale was, of course, " wae o ker hese _ (of the reign of Antoninus, which began in 138) t 

of speculation In other words, the boom became the South Sea Bubble. This extraordinary ge ole pena - roan anion ngures cin written out in full). At 

a paper one, with bulbs rising in price to ridiculous manifestation of communal madness oc- -~ ere ee ee Oe Oe ee Bo hte 
representing 150 kilos of rye, which was issued in 1922 by the Bank of Oldenburg 


levels owing to the enormous demand and the some- curred in 1720, three years after the 
what scant supply.’ parallel outbreak in’ France The 

When the crash came it was the bulb-growers South Sea Company was formed in 1711 and was 
who suffered most severely They had grown and granted a monopoly of the British trade with South 
sold their bulbs without in many cases receiving America and the Pacific Islands.’" To begin with its 
any money in return and the legiti- 


mate industry was financially disorgan- 
es a result of the mania, for a very 
considerable period.’’ All sections 
the community were hit and many 
people lost not only their money but 
for ‘during 
amount of 
the con 
mixed 


ised 
of 


their personal property 
the mania considerable 
trading was done in bulbs 
sideration which 
parcel of household goods.” 
We have to wait eighty 
the next frenzy of speculation to break 
out This time France was the victim, 
but the villain of the piece, to 
speak, was Scotsman, John Law 
Born in 1671, the of a wealthy 
goldsmith, he quickly dissipated the 
large fortune he had inherited. Further- 
more, he was unlucky enough to kill a 
man in a duel, but this catastrophe 
turned to his immediate, though not 
his ultimate, financial benefit He 
escaped to the Continent and studied 


a 


for was a 


years for 


sO 


a 
son 


banking. In 1716 he persuaded the 
Regent of France “that the existing 
metallic currency was inadequate fot 
France's commercial needs and he 


advocated the setting up of a national 
bank to collect and distribute the royal 
to issue against them 


At first the bank was 


revenues and 


paper money.” 

run on the soundest lines, but presently 
*”“ The Drama of Money-Making.” Tragedy 

and Comedy of the London Stock Exchange 


(Sampson Low , Ss. ocd) 


A. Merertith 


Liv Hubert 


when the official value of the mark was uncertain 
The summer of 1720 witnessed the most amazing 
happenings. Bubble companies sprang up like mush- 
rooms. ‘A thousand persons in one morning paid 
two guineas each as a first instalment 
for shares in a company formed ‘ for 
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carrying on an undertaking of great 
importance, but nobody to know what 
it is... Nobody ever did know; for the 
perpetrator of this simple fraud disap- 
peared the same day, taking his two thou- 
sand guineas, and was never more seen.” 

Companies were formed 
purpose under the sun—for “‘ fishing for 
wrecks on the Irish Coast"; for ‘ the 
insurance and improvement of child- 
ren’s fortunes"’; for “the erection of 
an engine to bring fresh water into 
the town of Deal in Kent”; for 
“making salt water fresh’’; for ‘ the 
improving of gardens "’; for “ making 
‘ oil from poppies "’; for “ the raising 
of silkworms"’; for “extracting silver 
from lead"; for “trading in human 
hair"’; for ‘ fattening of hogs” ; for 
“employing the poor” ; for “ exploiting 
a wheel for perpetual motion” ; and “‘ for 
importing a number of large jack-asses 
from Spain in order to propagate a 
large kind of mules in England.” 

The slump started on Sept 
The directors of the South Sea Company 
themselves were responsible. Jealous 


for every 


8 








ONE OF THE OLDEST KNOWN (¢ HEQUES DRAWN IN THE MODERN 
AN ORDER TO PAY WHICH IS DATED AUGUST 14, 1675 
This document, which is owned by the Institute of Bankers, of London 


before the foundation of the Bank of England (1694) 
banker. Thomas ffoulds of Mr 
144 and 


goldsmith, in favour 


Samuel 
145.) 


(See also 


Howard 
pages 


was executed twenty years 
It was drawn by Edmond Wardcupp. 


of the Bubble Companies which had 
Stolen their thunder, they used their 
political influence to secure the passing 
of an Act of Parliament which declared 


MANNER 


on his these companies illegal They were 
Illustrations on successful in ruining their rivals, but 
they ruined themselves in the process 

(Continucd om page 164 
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PORTUGUESE ART: OLD MASTERS LITTLE COLLECTED IN THIS COUNTRY. 





“Ecce HOMO": BY A PORTUGUESE “ PRIMITIVE” OF *““VASCO DA GAMA"; BY AN ARTIST OF THE SCHOOI “PORTRAIT OF A NUN” (1552-1557): A WORK 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: A WORK BY ONE OF A OF GREGORIO LOPES: A PORTRAIT PROBABLY PAINTED ATTRIBUTED TO SANCHEZ COELHO, A PORTUGUESE 
GROUP OF OLD MASTERS WHO HAVE BEEN LITTLE IN ABOUT 1524, BEFORE THE EXPLORER'S LAST VOYAGE PAINTER WHO LEFT THE COURT OF LISBON FOR THAT 


NOTICED BY VIRTUOSI OF THIS COUNTRY. TO THE INDIES OF PHILIP Il. OF SPAIN IN 1557 






































THE “INFANTA TRIPTYCH”; PAINTED BY NUNO GONSALVEZ BETWEEN 1458 AND 1462 A WORK BY A LITILE-KNOWN PORTUGUESE “OLD MASTER 


A visit to the Musée de Jeu-de-Paume, in Paris, which houses the Exhibition psychological insight Jan Van Eyck visited Portugal in 142 and painted 
of “ Portuguese Art from the Era of the Great Discoveries to the Twentieth a portrait of the young Infanta, and it is not inconceivable that sonsalve 
Sentury.”’ reveals that the Old Masters f one of the most westerly rners should have me into yntact with the great Flemish painter The Infanta 
{ Europe—hitherto little noticed by British virtuosi-—-have been unjustifiably Triptych reveais a rigorous yet dignified style { portraiture the sterr 
neglected The pictures of Nuno Gonsalvez yurt Painter to King Alfonso V faces of the mpanions of the Infanta look worthy of a class whose heritage 
Portugal (wh reigned from 1438-1481), are outstanding A French rit was the unrelenting Crusade against the Moors, a ass who played a part 
as drawn attention to a certain likeness which Gonsalvez’s work bears t in founding the Portuguese Empire Another Portuguese id Master 
that of Jan Van Eyck The Infanta Triptych (reproduced here) shows Alfonso Sanchez Coelho, to whom is attributed the portrait of a nun repr 
how ably Gonsalvez subordinated meticulously recorded details to the human duced above left the Court of Lisbon in 1557 for that at Madrid where 


interest of the portraits, which are wonderfully exact and give proof of much j he may have played a part in originating the famous school of portraiture 
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THE FASHIONABLE WOMAN’S RETURN TO “FANCY DRESS”— 
VOGUES OF THE LIVING PRESENT WHICH MAY YET RIVAL THOSE 




















A SUGGESTION FOR’ BRIDESMAIDS OF THE FUTURE: 
FESTAL DRESS IN THE CONSERVATIVE SPREEWALD, A 
DISTRICT SCARCELY FIFTY MILES FROM BERLIN 





A RIBBON HEAD-DRESS WHICH 

MIGHT BE EXPLOITED BY THE 

MODERN MILLINER : A BADEN 
VILLAGE FASHION, 





A QUAINT STYLE OF DRESS WHICH WOULD BECOME THI 
THE SPREEWALD IN TRADITIONAL EMBROIDERED SHJ 


. 








Ss pe ae SO 
: . * 
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FOR THOSE LADIES WHO PREFER THE MUCH-DISCUSSED BACK-OF-THE-HFAD ANGLE: ELABORATE AND CHARMING “UGLY DUCHESS" HEAD-DRESSES WHICH MIGHT PROV! J 
A COIF HEAD-DRESS OF EMBROIDERED MUSLIN AS WORN AT KOTBUS, A CENTRE OF THE LITTLE TOO BIZARRE FOR EVEN THE MOST MOD . > _ re w IRLS 
GERMAN CARPET-MAKING INDUSTRY. ee 


PLAYING AN EASTERTIDE EGG GAME. 
A writer on coming fashions—inspired by the tendency to revive old vogues, the pork-pie hat, the feathered ‘* bowler,” the Victorian, and the ‘* Empress Eugénie " 
predicts a real *‘ fancy-dress"’ era; forseeing the days on which modern women will Suggest figures from the ‘* Arabian Nights,” 


f Vv f 
the Court of Louis XV.; even from the Tudor period! Why, however, should the dress-designers and aS ee 


the milliners turn to the dead Past? The living 
> : is 
Present can furnish them with all they need! Indeed, as it is, ancient traditions flourish at no great distance from Paris, and almost at the gates of Berlin 


to name but two capitals, and, in any case, there is at least one excellent precedent for the modish mimicking of peasant costume-— 
d l'Alsacienne which became a part of the Parisienne’s coiffure in the years following the Franco-Prussian War 
and mock-tartans in the middle of the Victorian era might be cite 


the black mourning bows 
Perhaps, also, the popularity of tartans 


d as another example of the sophisticated parodying of the ‘‘ barbaric” by those in search 
of novelty! In the matter of costume, at all events, many Central European districts have retained their individualit 


: in the face of al isi i ces. 
In the Black Forest there exists a particularism—perhaps it might be called anarchy —which / aS eee Seen 


refuses to obey those European dress- dictators whose palatial 
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THE WINTERHALTER SKIRT AND THE FEATHERED ‘“ BOWLER.” 
OF THE DEAD PAST AS INSPIRATIONS FOR MODERN DESIGNERS! 


hose vey, 


7&4 


AN ORIGINAL VERSION OF THE MODERN CRYSTAL BRIDAI 
HEAD-DRESS BRIDESMAIDS IN A BLACK FOREST 
VILLAGE ADJUSTING THEIR CROWNS OF GLASS BEADS 


TOQUES WITH QUITE A NEW LINE: 


HEAD-DRESSES SEEN AT A 
BECOMF THE MODERN SMALL GIRL: WENDISH CHILDREN OF CHRISTENING PARTY IN THE 
OIDERED SHAWLS, WINGED HEAD-DRESSES, AND MUSLIN FROCKS. KINZIGTAL, BLACK FOREST. 


EVE-VEI IN TRADITIONAL FORM AND THE * PICTURE HAT WITH SEVEN RED 


THE FUTURE DIADEMS OF GLASS BEADS THE 
IN rH 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE BRIDAL WREATH OF 

CLOSELY SET, WITH A FRINGED EFFECT AT THE SIDES AS WORN IN A VILLAGE IN THI POM-POMS GROUPED ON THE CROWN WOMEN OF THE VILLAGE OF GUTACH 
BLACK FOREST BLACK FOREST 

from Aberdeen to Stamboul! Such controversies among the sophisticated as that 


Salons are the headquarters of rulers whose powers extend 
Georgen—a little town near Triburg—for we rea 


can have little meaning for the maidens of St 
like nothing so much as a stunted Christmas-tree 


yiass balls The bride's bonnet differs only in height 


time ago over the correct length of the skirt 
and Black Forest"’) that they “‘erect upon there coiled braids a structure that looks 
inches high. a foot wide, and, like a Christmas-tree, it is strung with gilt tins 


Splendour; flowers and glass fruit are frequently added to the sal edifice, and, as a last incongruity, the bride wears a white ruff f: 


ribbons fall over a bosom upholstered with velvet chains and embr 
stuff; those of Elztal wear a plain two-foot scarlet ‘stove pipe’ on their 
costume in Spreewald-a_ fen-like 


idery The women of Gutach favour an enormous straw-brimmed hat which supports 
balloon-like pom-poms; great red balls made of velvet heads nd at Breisgau cust 
beyond the head in a great stiff-winged bow Some curious survivals in 


demands a knot of moiré ribbon standing out 
the people retain in great measure their ancient Wendish (Slavoni Nnguage and customs 


district not fifty miles from Berlin—are also illustrated here—-where 
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The World of the Theatre. 
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‘AN a work of art created in one medium be 
¥ repeated in another? Can a novel which 
has found its just and complete expression be trans- 
lated without loss to the stage in the form of a play ? 
The attempt has been made again and again, and 
it is not difficult to understand why the playwright 
should look on a novel as promising 
material. For he already secures a very desirable 
a potential public of readers who will 
naturally be interested in its re-creation. 
“ Ave, there’s the rub,"’ because experience 
demonstrates that all too rarely does the 
subject-matter pass through the alembic of a 
fresh mind and come to life again with char- 
acters infused with a new vitality. Rather do 
we get a careful and faithful transcription, 
informed only with the purpose of providing 
theatrical shape to a story that has enjoyed 
the expansiveness and tolerances of the novel 

This is the essential flaw in Miss Joan 
Temple and Miss Henrietta Leslie’s adaptation 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Fischer's War,"’ at the Ambassadors 
The impulse of Miss Leslie’s book was pity, 
not propaganda, and though it held a lesson, 
this moral teaching was not that of the 
It sprung from the intense humanity 
and sympathy of the characterisation and_ the 
episodes, and richly deserved the tribute Mr 
Galsworthy paid in his foreword. The feeling of 


successful 


asset 


school-room 


pity remains, but the emphasis of teaching is now 
so underlined that it almost becomes intimidating, 
while the episodes themselves no longer secure that 
unity of impression which gave value to the original. 





BROWNING'S “ PIED 
HAMMERSMITH : MR 


BASED ON 
LYRIC, 


THE PIPER” 
HAMELIN "—AT THE 


HEMING AS “‘ THE PIPER” AND MISS OLIVE DYER AS 


LAME BOY.” 


* The Piper’ 
at the Lyric 


Ihe characters, too, have lost their red corpuscle, 
so that at times their veins run ink. What has 
happened ? The intense sincerity of purpose remains, 
and, indeed, redeems it from any ignoble charge. 
Nothing of the catch-penny soils the effort. There 
are passages—for example, the scene in the train 

which recapture the spirit of the book, and in their 
success are finely moving. The characters of Janet 
Fischer and Carl Fischer, in the persons of Miss 
lremple and Mr. Tristan Rawson, are more than 
echoes and persuade our acceptance, binding the 
narrative together. But the lesser figures embarrass 
the stage, and the fragmentary 
shifting scene, moving ‘twixt England and Germany, 
continually jar the continuity and break the 
illusion The very fidelity of the transcript 1s its 
own undoing The novel knows none of the limits 


glimpses of the 


THE NOVEL AND THE PLAY. 


PIPER 
PERCY 


make two exceptions—in Mr. Fisher 
OF White, who gave us the one genuine 
poate thrill when he cried out in horror on 


is a one-act opera which precedes “* The Fountain of Youth,” 
Hammersmith The latter is a “comic opera in two acts,” 
and is by Mr. W. Graham Robertson, with music by Mr. Alfred Reynolds. 


of the theatre, and is unconscious of the tyrannies 
of the clock and curtain. The novelist can pause 
for comment or digress for elaboration Did not 
Scott confess that he had to “ jump both ditch and 









“ 


TURKEY TIME,’’ THE SUCCESSFUL FARCE AT THE 


ALDWYCH THEATRE MAX WHEELER IS 

AS TO THE CHARMS OF ROSE 

Max Wheeler (Mr. Tom Walls) is seated. With him. as the lawyers 
have it, is David Winterton (Mr. Ralph Lynn) 


ELOQUENT 
ADAIR 


dyke’ to get into his story again? Yet 
these prerogatives become penalties when the 
medium demands economy, selection, con- 
tinuity, and concentration. So“ Mrs. Fischer's 
War,” considered as a play, in spite of its 
meritorious intentions and thoughtful writing, 
in spite of the excellencies of individual inter- 
pretations, fails to compel our emotions, for 
we are too conscious of its struggles in the 
morass of too much material 

But there is nothing to redeem the adapta- 
tion of Stevenson's fine melodramatic novel, 
“The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde,” at the Savoy Where is the style, 
the apprehension, the eerie uncanniness that 
the genius of its creator shed over his pages ? 
Green limes, cat-like tread, and funereal voices 
in a production with the speed of a hearse 
are poor substitutes Yet here is material 
that provided H. B. Irving with an 
opportunity to recapture and com- 
municate through his strange person- 
ality the excitement and tension of the 
original The acting in this revival 
has only one merit, and that not its 
own. We were permitted to find some 
delights in the picturesque costumes, 
and to secretly enjoy the solemn 
moments for their farce. Let me 


seeing the transformation of Dr. Jekyll; 
and Mr. H. R. Hignett, whose butler 
had both address and conviction. To 
those who love Stevenson, as I do, 
this new version of Comyns Carr's 
adaptation, with its imported love-interest, 
will seem like vandalism For here is a 
story that originally held our attention by 
the art of its telling and communicated its 
mood with inescapable force, a story lit by 
a vivid imagination, evoking both surprise 
and horror by its convincing presentation, 
fallen prostrate before the footlights, a 
futile and inert thing. If a conspiracy had 
designed to destroy all its qualities the 
result could not worse But 
matter further ! 
No proof more conclusive is needed to the 


have been 
why pursue the unhappy 


‘““MBASURE FOR MEASURE.” 





Same in- 


and find its theatrical shape with the 
evitability 

But toys on the stage to fill an empty evening 
are better than cynicism and abnormality. What 
persuaded the Peoples Theatre to take ‘ Measure 
for Measure” from the bookshelf? There is no 
health in it, and it is not too much to say that 
Shakespeare never made a worse botch than this 
conclusion. ‘Together with ‘‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida’’ and “ All’s Well,”’ it discloses a raw, 
sexually tormented mind mastered by its own 
obsessions. Procuring is treated sympathetic- 
ally, and the atmosphere of the Elizabethan 
stews pervades the piece. What humour is 
there in these courtiers and clowns! Angelo 
is an arch-hypocrite who escapes his proper 
place; and Isabella, who moves as a tragic 
saint, dances like a puppet under orange 
blossoms. Shakespeare panders to his ground- 
lings, though he was their master, for had 
he not already written ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ ? 

Of course, there are compensations, though 
if Mr. Robert Atkins had worried less about his 
cardboard on so tiny a stage, and let the play’s 
movement flow unimpeded from scene to scene, 
relying on the text to provide its own description, the 
distinctions of his own production and the pleasures 
of its interpretation would have been better appre- 
ciated. If Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson could not 
give the full measure of splendid scorn and passionate 
indignation to Isabella, still, by her chaste and finely- 
rendered study, she won our sympathy, till Shake- 
speare prevented. If Mr. Baliol Holloway could not 
look the part of Angelo, he brought a rare and pene- 
trating insight to the reading of his crooked nature, 
blinding us to the disparity of years separating him 
from Shakespeare’s character. And there are swift 
passages of beauty, too, shining in the verse, that 
sound again in the supreme works that follow with 
sublime harmonies. But this play is for the student, 
the scholar, and the researching mind hunting out 
biographical information, for it is a very personal 
document I yield to none in my love of Shakespeare, 
for no other dramatist has given Reality so fully- 
orbed an expression, and the prodigal bounty of his 
work embraces the profound perplexities of Life, 
Death, and Destiny. That is why his interest is 


perennial. But we must disentangle the Elizabethan 
from the Eternal “Measure for Measure" had 
its topical rewards at the Globe-playhouse It is 


not without its compensations to-day, in spite of its 
Still I ask, with such a. canon of 
Shakespearean drama from which to choose, why 
“Measure for Measure "* ? G. F. H 


diseased mood 





proposition that, if a novel is to come , 
SHAKESPEARE’S : - "E nay. * su 
io Ws Gata in the Sheets, Geet he ee po = DOM-PLAYED COMEDY, MEASURE FOR 
Bove SUCCESSFULLY STAGED AT THE FORTUNE THEATRE 
re-created by a mind of equal quality; it MR. BALIOL HOLLOWAY AS ANGELO AND MISS JEAN FORRES 


must glow with the same imaginative light 


ROBERTSON AS ISABELLA 
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FLOATING A LOAN : 
IN 


‘ BROKER ”’ 
TO THE DEAL TO TOUCH 


A ROSSEL ISLAND 


PROFFERING 
THE PRESENCE OF THE CONTRACTING PARTIES. 





While all the world is talking of financial affairs, discussing the monetary situation tem, some coins are more in demand than others 

in Germany and in Europe in general, watching movements on ‘Change, and a pers having a particular coin for a specific purpose 
seeking to realise precisely what the gold standard means to the ma the-street and borrowing becomes necessary As a result, there 
the ceremonial of such a transaction as that here illustrated annot fail to devote the whole the time to iancial operati 
entertain Concerning his picture, the artist writes Rossel Island e of the as simular to a I and the ake i 
Louisiade Group, occupies a position of peculiar interest in relation to the ther portant a held, and at tl 
districts of Papua, by reason of the fact that it the only place i e territory 1 advance pa tage of e ne 

in which there is a definite monetary system The coins are min ted f ell f » themsel ve a e and c lerable a ent 
and they are used exclusively as a medium of exchange: any commodity any f the ey Whenever a debt is contracted or 
service may be directly priced in terms of them The number of coins per head changes hands is inspected by anyone who happens to t 
of the population is, however, extremely limited, and, owing to the Rossel Islanders touches the coins as witness the transacts 





The probabilit 
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THE MONEY—A STRING OF SHELLS--FOR THE WITNESS 


exchanges are complicated 
€ land € who 
These t be egarded 
ie profit Ir e Ase 
f e and t 
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THE VOICE OF THE TAX-PAYER. 
By A. A. B. 
IX.—OF PENSIONS, RENTS AND FINANCIAL CRISIS. 
. Z PAZAALZASASLASALAAZASZESZSZEASLAALALAAALAASLSA © 
}: NGLAND is the second richest country in the exclusion from the Unemployment Insurance Act is if the Civil servants are to be told to pack up and 
« world, and spends more than 800 millions a regarded as an objection to domestic service, and it go home, England will have wasted hundreds of 
year, of which 100 millions go in keeping the un- seems to me to be a reasonable objection \ young millions of treasure and sacrificed the careers of her 
employed. Her Members of Parliament are paid {400 woman might argue If I go into a shop or factory best administrators, generals, and judges in vain 
1 year, and have free railway passes rhe salary of I shall be able to draw the dole if thrown out Where We should become the laughing-stock of the world 
a Cabinet Minister is {5000 a year, and many of them is, if I go into domestic service, I cannot apply for if we allowed ourselves to be turn d out of India by 
a few years ago were weekly-wage earners. Contrast unemployment benefit, being uninsurabl Chere are a fanatical Hindu agitator Yet I can discern 
this generosity to politicians with the paltry sums those who say that if domestic servants were doleable no enthusiasm for Mr. Winston Churchill's splendid 
granted in the shape speeches of protest 
of what are called against the timid and 
the Civil List pen hesitating policy of 
ions to those who the Government 
have rendered services All Europe has 
to literature, science been twitching and 
and art. or to their quivering in the agony 
widows How manv of a financial crisis 
of us have laughed far worse than the 
over the numerous closing of the banks 
tales of Cockney life for a week on th 
written by the late declaration of war in 
W. Pett Ridge! I August I914 For a 
read in the papers day or two it seemed 
to-day that a grateful as if President 
State has bestowed a = Hoover's proposal for 
pension of 460 a year a vear’s moratorium 
on his widow! Think for war debts and 
of 460 a year, with a reparations was going 
purchasing power of to imaugurate a real 
{30 to Mrs Pett revival of prosperity 
Ridge and /100 to for the world But 
Katherine Tynan the demand by France 
ince dead) and /t1oo for conditions, such 
to “ Richard Dehan is the abandonment 
Clo Graves the of building  battle- 
author of The Dop ships and the economic 
Doctor’’! Was there union between Austria 
ever such a_ display and Germany, spoiled 
of pitiful meanness ? : e “Toe Mr. Hoover’s gesture 
Why, thousands of i ti Personally, I never 
manual labourers are tHE SECOND GALLEY OF CALIGULA BEING CLEARED ON THE BED OF LAKE NEMI: THE SHIP (FLAGS MARKING THI could see how a 
drawing £100 a yeat BOW AND STERN) AS EXPOSED BY A MONTH EXCAVATION ; SHOWING THE LONG BEAMS PROJECTING BEYOND moratorium was going 
from the dole! These rHE VESSEL'S SIDE RIGHT to raise the prices of 
Civil List pensions Last month, the Italian authorities decided to clear the second of the so-called galleys of Caligula on the bed of Lake Nemi, which, it will be rubber, tin, copper 
are an insult to liter called, was partly drained for the recovery of the two vessels. Directly the mud was removed, a bronze pilaster of the hand-rail, surmounted by wheat, sugar, tea and 
ature and science, a double head of a satyr, was discovered This was illustrated by us in our issue of July 4. nitrate the whole 
and if they can’t be sale prices, I mean 
increased to meet the devaluation of money, they we should get a better class of servant. Others maintain of which the fall is the cause of the present 
had better be dropped the opposite, and say that if servants were doleable slump in stock markets Mr. Hoover's pistol has 
What is the widow of a literary man, or a decayed they would be more uppish than they are now. It is missed fire perhaps because it was got out too 
artist, or a superannuated professor to do with /60 i vexed question, with two sides-—like most questions late. It is unthinkable that all the best brains 
i year I calculate that its in the financial and _ political 
purchasing power is just circles of America, England 
halved since the war, owing France, and Germany will 
to taxation lake a man with fail in beating out some 
{10,000 a year, who would solution of the present crash 
have been classed = as rich Germany may have been a 
before the war In sur-tax little extravagant in spending 
and income tax he pays £4000 money in rehabilitating her 
and the remaining 46000 buys industrial plant, even in re 
a little more than half what building houses of amusement 
it used to purchase; and such as cinema theatres and 
what is true of the rich man restaurants, et But to think 
is more oppressively true of that a people like the Germans 
the man of moderate means can be kept down perman- 
for he has little or no margin ently is childish I hope 
Kents have risen to an that England will never again 
amazing extent, except in the be found acquiescing in, or 
case of house which come actively supporting, policies 
under the Kents Restriction like the occupation of the 
\ct which must) shortly be Ruhr Joseph Chamberlain 
dropped rhe rents of shops once advocated an  Anglo- 
in certain West-E-nd thorough Saxon union of America, Eng- 
fares have risen to such fabu land, and Germany, and 
lous heights that many of the rightly said that with such 
oldest shopkeepers have been . a union there could never 
driven out and taken refuge fe ons . ’ be anv more war. He was 
in le expensive quarters Siew > ieee * before his time: neither 
The rents of the residential Se America nor Germany was 
squares and terraces in the ready for such a combination 
West-End district’ where I A RECENT FIND" ON THE SECOND OF CALIGULA'’S GALLEYS, NOW IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATI But it will come. In the 
live have been multiphed by AT LAKE NEMI: A BRONZE CASING ON THE END OF A PROJECTING BEAM: suuaieatean risa meantime we have the dis 
ten that is, ground rents of A LEFT HAND OUTSTRETCHED ; agreeable prospect of a Budget 
630 thave been turned into This bronze casing is similar to one brought to the surface in 1895, the position of which could not be determined deficiency of at least twenty 
rack-rents of 300 by th While that found in 1895 had a right hand on it, the present bronze has a left. It decorates the end of a ‘ girder."’ which millions next spring Mr 
ground | indlord on the ¢ Xpiry supported the beams seen in our other illustration as projecting some eight metres from the side of the vessel We are indebted Snowde n has admitte d that 
of the old lease for our photographs to the courtesy of Professor Antonielli, director of the excavations at Nemi. the income tax cannot be in 
Reverting to pensions paid f graf y Bernard creased, and his land taxes are 
by the State, the whole law 1ot due until 1934. Tamafraid 
on this subject will have to be revised Why No class is more interested in India than the that the tea and sugar duties so unwiselv taken off. will 
hould certain classe by ted recipients of upper middle who have governed the peninsula have to be reimposed I tr that the svste »f col- 
the dole, which is denied to others Wt hould thr sh the Civil Service for n than two centuries lecting it tax will be revised, so that large 
farm laboures and don re rvant be excluded lt publi ipathy on this question is to n incom vasions practised b wage-earners will be stopt ‘a 
from the possibility of quality for mpl ut pre! sible If Lancashire tton goods are to be And even tl most ardent Free traders now on 
benefit by not being insura It appears that kept out of India by a heavy duty or a boycott, and hecessity of a taritt against foreign-manufactured goods 
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Humpty Dumpty stood in the road, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great load, 














But on the King’s Highway 
cars bigger than he 


Couldn't pass Humpty — 
he used Plus ‘BP’! 














The blue ‘BP’ plus 
definitely ensures :- 
instant starting ¢ 
amazing acceler- 
ation + more M.PG 
+ fullest power + 
wonderful hill- 
climbing + freedom 
from pinking 
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AVN AAAA By “ a 
Dreamship of Cruises 


“EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA’ 


22,000 TONS OIL-BURNER 


Come South this Autumn. Cruise with the Dreamship 
of Cruises, the snow-white “ Empress of Australia,” to 
the blue Mediterranean where Summer lingers on and 
the days are drenched with Ultra Violet! Three weeks 
of Sun-Ray Cruising will fortify you for the Winter ; 
you will recall with happiness those long, delightful days 
of exploration among the historic and romantic spots in 
the Cruise itinerary— including Ceuta (Morocco), Palma 
(Majorca), Susa (Tunis), Messina (Sicily), Ajaccio 
(Corsica), Monaco, Barcelona, Algiers and Casablanca. 


21 days’ Cruise from Southampton, Oct. 2. 
First Class throughout. From 38 Gns. Reserve now. 


Full particulars and Cabin plans on application 
> . Powell, Special Representative. 


CANADIANPACIFIC 
cana CRUISES 


and at: rete Hi] st 
LIVERPOOL, a3 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
GLASGOW. 
MANCHESTER, 
BRISTOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
NEWCASTLE, 
BELFAST, 
COBH, 

PARIS, 

ROME, 

VIENNA, 
BERLIN, 
HAMBURG, 
BRUSSELS, &c. 
Offices and Agencies 
all ower the world. 


































Always carry 
Canadian Pacific 
Travellers cheques— 


safe and convenient. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


PANORAMAS AND SUCHLIKE. 











By 


FRANK DAVIS. 





Most of the 
English peep- 
shows have but 
one hole, and 
consequently 
but one vista, 

but one of the 
first Thames 
Tunnel has two, 
and shows both 
below and 
above the river. 
One — German, 
I think—of Con- 























i Raa early death of Desmond Coke has robbed the 

world of a good novelist—‘ The Bending of a 
Twig "’ made his name as long ago as 1906—and of 
a singularly engaging and, as he himself admitted, 


incurable collector. His tastesgwere catholic, his 
enthusiasm constant, and his knoWledge of the several 
by-ways of collecting he made peculiarly his own 
was quite out of the common. 


stantinople has 
Twenty of his best Rowlandsons have been no fewer than 
left to the Victoria and Albert Museum, and his five. There is a 


remaining possessions are, I understand, already very fine one of 








OL 








Napoleon at the 
Battle of Eylau, 
and a rather 
mawkish example 
of the Battle of Trafa 


in process of being dispersed. Armong them is a 
drawerful—or maybe two drawerfuls—of bits of 
paper and cardboard comprising long-forgotten 
nursery delights of the first half and more of the 
nineteenth century — fragile little objects which 


3. 








Strife is sad, whate'or ‘tis for,— 

Oh, why shoukl men delight in Wan! 
Comforts, erence, arts increase, 

In countries where men live in Peace. 


Strife is sad, whate'or ‘tie for,— 

Oh, why should men delight in Waa! 
Comforts, ecrence, arte merease, 

In countries where men live in Pesce 

















\ ald | 
1. ‘“WAR"’—A TRANSFORMABLE PIC- 2. ‘“‘ PEACE ’’—THE PASTORAL  PIC- 
TURE IN A BOOK OF DISSOLVING TURE WHICH COMES INTO VIEW 
VIEWS PRODUCED FOR THE NURSERY WHEN THE TAG OF THE WAR” 
IN 1860: WHEN THE TAG IS PULLED AND “ PEACE” PAGE IN THE BOOK 


THE SOLDIER CHANGES INTO 
FARMER'S BOY OF FIG. 2. 
Below the “ War” and “ Peace” page of the 
“ Strife is sad, whate’er ‘tis for—Oh, why should men delight in war! 
increase, In countries where men live in Peace,” 


THE OF DISSOLVING VIEWS IS PULLED BY 
THE FINGERS OF THE CURIOUS READER. 
book of dissolving views is the simple verse— 


Comforts, science, arts 


have somehow survived not only the years, but 


A CHILDREN’S TOY OF THE EIGHTEEN-THIRTIES : 


PART OF AN UNROLLING PANORAMA 


OF BRIGHTON—SEVERAL YARDS IN TOTAL LENGTH-—-AND THE BOX CONTAINING IT. 


Igar, in which the aquatint 
is similar to the illustrations 
of the well-known “ Naval 
Achievements of 1816.” In 
this there are two backdrops, 
if one may use the term 
in this connection. In the 
first the ships are coming 
into action, while in the 
second the battle is raging ; 
the front cover gives us the 
death of Nelson. A later 
and very gory battlepiece 


is ‘‘The Victory of the 
British Army in the East 
Indies.”"” The last of all 
in this collection seems 
to be the Exhibition of 
1862. 


A nursery example of a 
dissolving view, of so 
extraordinary a banality as 
to disarm all criticism, is 
illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, 
taken from a little book of 
1860. There are various con- 
trasting scenes achieved by 
pulling the little tag, and 
one hopes the infant mind 
was thereby improved. The 
poet’s intentions were better 
than his execution—and the 
same may be said of the 
artist. A quotation from one 
of the other pages, ‘‘ Day— 
Night,” is irresistible— 


The landscape grand, with ruins gray, 

Affords us countless charms by Day: 
How beautiful the moon’s pale light 

Makes streams and ruins seem at Night. 


Now for something rather earlier—and not less 
fascinating. First the Panoramas (Fig. 3), not to 
be confused with the peepshows, or optiques, men- 
tioned above. The rather jolly one of Brighton 
is dated 1833 on the nice little box, and a portion 
is shown extended: yards more are inside. There 
are several examples, notably the famous ‘“ Going 
to Epsom Races,”” by Henry Alken, issued in 1819. 
Can anyone tell me whether the “ ludicrious”’ of the 
little advertisement was current speech at the time, 
or merely a misprint, or just ignorance ? I suspect 
the first-named. Other Panoramas of this sort are 
Robert Cruikshank’s ‘‘ Going to a Fight ’—a won- 
derfully vivid picture—or, rather, series of pictures— 
of a sporting crowd, and Alken’s “ Trip to Melton 
Mowbray,” 


One turns over these things, and suddenly finds 
oneself back in the nursery again: here is a very 
beautiful young man in shirt and breeches, who steps 
into the shadow of a landscape. The figure is flat 
and detachable. Wrapped up in twelve separate 
brown- paper folders are the following clothes for 
him—I imagine of about the year 1810 or so— 
also cut out of flat paper, which can be pinned 
on over the beautiful young man: (1) Walking 
dress; (2) Naval uniform; (3) Monk’s habit; (4) 
Turkish costume ; (5) Quaker’s habit; (6) Mourning 
suit; (7) German Hussar; (8) Full dress in year 
1700; (9) Knight in full armour; (10) Officer's 
uniform — land forces; (11) Gentleman’s evening 
costume; (12) French uniform—Imperial Guard. 
There is a Panoramacopia. This grandiloquent expres- 
sion hides the ingenious 
idea of interesting the 





multitudes of soft, sticky little fingers. 

There are solemn little dissolving views, panoramas yo = 
of Paris, of Brighton, of battles, of ruins, of the Great i 
Exhibition, an Areorama of Regents Park, an Optique 
Complet du Palais Royal, Edinburgh, Longchamp— 
but this is a list of names, and not an explanation 
of several fascinating contraptions which delighted 
countless children between the beginning of the 
century down to about 1870. 
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New prcemicne woute de fe 


The peepshows of the period—of which Fig. 4 
is an illustration of the outer cover only—are not ; 
easy to describe, and next to impossible to photo- : a 
graph. Imagine yourself pulling this piece of card- 7 : 
board until it will come out no further: the shallow 
box opens out exactly like a concertina, you look 
through the hole, or holes, and there before you is a 
vista made of several coloured pieces of cardboard 
looking like the scenery of a miniature stage, with 
everything in its proper perspective. I don’t know 
when the stereoscope became popular, but these 
little peepshows, sold in their thousands as 
souvenirs of events or places, were its immediate 
predecessors. 
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young by giving them a 
series of cards to play 
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about with—but the cards 
are so designed that how- 
ever you arrange them 
they always present a con- 
tinuous and fairly logical 


7 <0 a 


The firet rail-coad 


IN GREMANY landscape. T. T. Dales, 
a bevy and BO Drawing Master, was re- 
; sponsible for this in 1824. 

There is also a 

Polyorama Panoptique, 


which no doubt charmed 
and thrilled many 
earnest little pre-cinema 
creatures — certainly the 
name must have impressed 
them. This is a small box 
in which were dropped 
slides showing various 
scenes. As you opened or 
shut the box and looked 











through a hole—rather like 





It is, of course, quite easy to sneer at them— 
and, indeed, they have nothing to do with Art— 
but they are none the less quaint, “ cute,” and 
extremely amusing—and, incidentally, bring back 
the authentic tang of popular taste in a way 
which more formal and grandiose relics as often 
as not fail to do. 


4. A NURSERY PREDECESSOR OF THE 


GERMAN 


STEREOSCOPE: THE FRONT OF A 
PEEPSHOW BOX WITH THREE SPY-HOLES, EACH PERMITTING A 
DIFFERENT VIEW OF THE “ FIRST RAILWAY IN GERMANY.” 


Our illustration is of the front of a shallow box which opens out, concertina-wise. The box having 
been extended, the child-owner of this nursery treasure, looking through any one of the peep-holes, 


could see 


a vista made of several pieces of coloured cardboard and looking like the scenery of a 
miniature stage; with everything in its proper perspective. 
AU Photographs Reproduced by Courtesy of J. Russell and’ Sons 


looking through a plate 
camera—so you got the 
effect of day or night; 
and the illumination of 
the streets and houses was 
obtained by pasting orange 
paper over pin-holes in 
the design. 
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COMING EVENTS: 
CRICKET. 
Aug. 8, 10, 11: Yorkshire v. 
Northants (at Bradford). 
Aug. 15, 17, 18: Yorkshire v. 
Middlesex (at Leeds). 
SHOWS: 
Aug. 6-8: Harrogate Agricul- 
tural Show. 
Sept. 16-18, North of England 
Flower Show at Harro- 












gate. 
Nov. 17-18: Harrogate Chry- 
ARROGATE stands santhemum Show. 
: RACING: 
in the very front et dene Chee. 
rank among health St. Leger Week, at Doncaster, 
pt. > 
and Pleasure Resorts. It Harvogate is am ideal centre for 
the foregoing 





breathes the bracing air of 
the open moorlands and 
holds the secret of Health. 


Visit Harrogate for a Cure in 
ideal holiday environment. 
The waters and treatments 
are unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world. Recreation and 
amusement are abundantly 
provided and nothingislack- 
ing for the happy holiday. 


Pullman and Fast Restaurant Car 
Trains daily from King’s Cross 
Station, London. 


Illustrated Brochure No. 15, gratis from 
F J.C. Broome, The Royal Baths, Harro- 
gate, or from any L.NE.R. Agency. 






























HOTEL MAJESTIC 


FINEST SPA HOTEL IN THE WORLD" 4” 
Stands in its own glorious grounds of ten acres, overlooking >; 
Royal Baths and Pump Room, En-tout-cas Tennis Courts. Putting t's 
Green. Beautiful Winter Garden and Ball-Room. Suites complete : 
with private bathroom. Every room fitted hot and cold water, 
central heating and telephone. Large Garage, Tariff on application. 
Telegrams : “ Majestic, Harrogate.” Telephone : ! 














There is no brighter 
place to stay at 


HARROGATE 





FINEST CUISINE a ABSOLUTE 
SPLENDID COMFORT 
BALLROOM 4 DELIGHTFUL 

CONRI TAIT'S SITUATION OPP. 


BAND VALLEY GODNS. 





HARD TENNIS DANCING EVERY 





COURTS AND SATURDAY ON 
PUTTING GREEN NEW FLOOR 
Telegrams Telephone 

* Grand.” Harrogate 4431. 











Octagonal 


STERLING SILVER 


TEA & COFFEE SERVICE 
With Fine African Ivory Handles 


Outstanding Value in Weight. 





Workmanship and Design. 





Tea Pot, 2 pints... £16 0 

Sugar Basin >: 10 

Cream Jug ; 7 5 

Coffee Pot eee 15 

Milk Pot ie oe b>: &5 

Kertle and Stand, 25 pints 28: 10 

Tea Tray, 22 in , 3 0 
A Catalogue of Tea and Coffee Services in Sterling 
Silver and Prince's Plate will be sent by return of post 


MAPPIN ¢c WEBB 


Silversmiths to H.M. KING GEORGE V. 


London Showrooms : 
172 REGENT ST.,.W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,E.C.4 156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 
Manufactory The Royal Works She fheld 


the NEW CONSTRUCTION 
means better golf... 














The entirely new Silver King construction (Patent No. 325,590) 
ensures absolute cohesion between core and cover. It gives 


more accurate control, and greater durability. Remember, the 
SILVER KING has proved longer flight. 





Registered 
rade Mark) 





GOLF BALLS 


NEW WIDE MESH, BLACK DOT MESH & BLACK RECESS 
Obtainable from all GOLF PROFESSIONALS and SPORTS DEALERS 










fhe ios The New Long Range 


pA SILVER KING “PLUS* 


RECESS MARKING. Gives even greater length 





Makers: The Silvertown Company, 100-106, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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BALLET AT COVENT GARDEN. example, the ballet “ David" does. I have seen company "’ which aimed at combining “ the beauties 
— “ David” three times this season, and every time I of the celebrated Cimetiére du Pére Lachaise of Paris 


HE last three new ballets produced by Mme. 
Rubinstein were all excellent, and, indeed, it is 
rather a pity that the season is over before the public 
had time to realise what an abundance of good things 
Mme. Rubinstein has had to offer. But if she comes 
again to Covent Garden next year she will find a 
much larger public. 

As a dancer, Mme. Rubinstein is not exceptionally 
gifted. She has taste, and can mime better than she 
can dance ; so, as a consequence, she has not had as 
good a Press as she has deserved, because most critics 
have devoted themselves to pointing out her short- 
comings as a dancer, which are obvious (more obvious 
than her virtues, which are of a superior and in- 
tellectual rather than physical character), and have 
neglected to describe the superlative merit of her 
productions. Apart from Diaghilev's ballets, no 
productions comparable with Mme. Rubinstein’s have 
been seen upon the London stage within the last 
quarter of a century. The décor by Benois of such 
a ballet as “Les Noces de Psyche et l’Amour”’ is, 
I believe, the finest ever seen upon a London stage. 
Benois is, within his field, unsurpassable, and the 
costumes of Pluto and the shades of the underworld 
in this ballet show a visual imagination of an extra- 
ordinarily high order. Equal praise must be given 
to Mme. Nijinska’s choregraphy in this ballet. It 
is of an unbelievable beauty, and was executed by 
the corps de ballet with exhilarating efficiency. The 
music, taken from J. S. Bach and orchestrated by 
Arthur Honegger, is another feature of ‘‘ Les Noces 
de Psyche et l'Amour,”’ for it has been selected and 
handled with exceptional good judgment and talent. 
In fact, taking into consideration the three chief 
elements of ballet—décor, music, and choregraphy— 
I have no hesitation in saying that “ Les Noces de 
Psyche et l'Amour”’ is the finest ballet I have ever 
seen, and I have seen every ballet produced in London 
during the past twenty years. 

The Schubert-Liszt ballet, ‘‘La Bien-Aimée,”’ is 
chiefly remarkable for the clever orchestration by 
Darius Milhaud, one of the most talented of the 
generation of French composers after Ravel. The 
attractive setting is by Benois and the choregraphy 
by Nijinska; it is a novel and interesting ballet, 
which might grow upon one with repetition, as, for 


liked it more. Henri Sauguet’s music has a very 
individual flavour, and Mme. Rubinstein mimes very 
well indeed in this ballet. ‘“‘ Amphion,’’ music by 
Arthur Honegger ; choregraphy by Massiue ; décor by 
Benois, and poem by the greatest of living French 
poets, Paul Valéry, is a ballet in which words play 
a large part, there being a chorus which chants and 
a certain amount of declamation by the principal 
dancer. Mme. Rubinstein’s diction is admirable, and 
the chorus was well rehearsed. The music is inter- 
esting, and the choregraphy one of Massine’s best 
inventions. Altogether, ‘‘ Amphion "’ is a most inter- 
esting and beautiful ballet, and it made a deep 
impression upon the audience 

Mme. Rubinstein is to be congratulated on the 
good judgment she has shown in producing works 
by such good artists as Benois, Valéry, Honegger, 
Henri Sauguet, Darius Milhaud, Massine, and Nijinska, 
who are all genuine artists whose work has an indi- 
vidual character and is not a mere commercial pro- 
duct, and it is to be hoped that she will be sufficiently 
encouraged by her reception to come again next year, 
bringing further new ballets W. J. TURNER. 








“THE DRAMA OF MONEY-MAKING.” 
(Continued from page 154.) 


and their stock, which had stood at 1000 in August, 
by Sept. 29 had fallen to 175. 

Of all the booms in stocks Mr. Meredith describes, 
the South Sea Bubble is the most spectacular, and 
the most picturesque. As we begin to draw nearer 
our own times, we become more conscious of the 
shady side of these financial dramas, more alive to 
the sufferings they entailed to thousands of inno- 
cent persons. Events which in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had a flavour of the marvellous, 
and the charm of a fairy-tale, now become a little 
dingy. The shadow of crime steals across the page. 
As the public grows warier (at least, we suppose it 
does), it will no longer invest money in such quaint 
projects as trading in human hair; promoters have 
had to curb their imaginations and be duller, if more 
deceitful. In the Industrial boom of 1825, however, 
the Times published the details of a “ cemetery 


with perfect security for the dead.” ‘ The profits” 
(the notice went on to say) “ arising from fees and the 
erection and sale of vaults, considering the number 
of deaths, will almost exceed the powers of calcu- 
lation. . . . District cemeteries will be established, 
and the interests of all parties secured.”’ 

This is grim enough ; and grim, too, are the ultimate 
fates of many of the financiers whose meteoric careers 
Mr. Meredith traces—Henry Fauntleroy, the forger, 
was hanged in 1824. George Hudson, “ the Railway 
King,"’ and possibly the prototype of Mr. Merdle in 
“Little Dorrit,’’ died in 1871, a “ poor and dis- 
credited man.”” Baron Grant, who obtained his 
title by financing the great arcade in Milan, who 
converted Leicester Fields into Leicester Square, 
and whose many schemes cost the public “ well over 
£20,000,000,"" ‘‘ shrank into his shell and retired to 
a small property at Bognor.’’ When the Liberator 
Building Company crashed, a hundred people died 
of shock, ten victims were sent to lunatic asylums, 
and twenty-five thousand suffered direct loss. Jabez 
Balfour received a sentence of fourteen years’ penal 
servitude, and the Judge observed : “‘ No prison door 
can shut out from your ears the cry of the widows 
and the orphans you have ruined."” Ernest Terah 
Hooley, the Bicycle King, was the idle of the fashion- 
able world till bankruptcy overtook him ; then “ his 
friends, who not so long before had almost fought 
for the privilege of his friendship and the collection 
of the golden crumbs from his table which this entailed, 
gave him the cold shoulder, and tried conveniently 
to forget’’ him. Barney Barnato, travelling from 
Capetown to Southampton, threw himself overboard 
and was drowned. Whitaker Wright committed 
suicide rather than serve ten years’ penal servitude. 
James White, of British Controlled Oilfields, found 
in chloroform a refuge from financial embarrassment. 
Albert Loewenstein lived a spectacular life and died 
a spectacular death—though not, Mr. Meredith thinks, 
a death of his own choosing. 

It is a melancholy catalogue, and would be more 
melancholy were it not diversified with matter of a 
lighter nature. Mr. Meredith has an eye for the 
comedy as well as the tragedy of the Stock Exchange ; 
and if the reader sighs every now and then, he also 
smiles. a PF. Gt. 
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SPECIAL SAMPLE CASES 


CASE 3 POR 35/- 


CASE | FOR 21/- 


1 bottle W hite Pets vcecess 60/- dos. 

1 bottle Hunting Port.......... 84/- doz. 

1 bottle Bristol Sherry. ...120/- dos. 
CASE 2 FOR 21/- 

1 bottle Merienda Sherry -..... /- doz. 

§ poude Ghocting hanv beeceece 2/- doz. 


Foreign Agents: 
INDIA : Phi & Co., Led. FMS. 
KENYA & UGANDA : D. Epstein & Co. 
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Sami. Baker, London & Africa Led. 
NIGERIA : John Holt & Co. (Liverpool) Led. 





2 bottles Hunting P. 
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2 bottles Bristol Milk Sherry. .120/- doz 
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Skin Health Derived from 


Caticura Preparations 
Tur Seap, and 
the Ginement. antiseptic and healing, to 
remove pimples, rashes and irritations and 
the Taleama, smooth and pure, to impart 
a pleasing fragrance to the skin. 


Daily Use of 


Z 


t, to cleanse the skin, 
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roe tr le. Ointment le. 34. and 20.64. Talcum le. 3d. Shaving 
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THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 


Publishers, Authors, Mlustrated Press Agents, &c., should apply to the above 
Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements 
Photographs, &c. Sole Agents for “ The Mlustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” fc. 


for reproducing Illustrations, 








10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 
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WEEK-ENDS | 


— 


LE TOUQUET 


A SPECIAL RETURN SERVICE 


will run every MONDAY MORNING until 
September [4th inclusive (and on Tuesday, 
August 4th instead of Bank Holiday), as under :— 


ETAPLES .... .... dep. 8.33 a.m. 
BOULOGNE _..... dep. 10. 0 a.m. 
FOLKESTONE .... arr. 11.30 a.m. 
VICTORIA ... arr. 1.40 p.m. 


Back in time for Business! 





WEEK-END FARES: 
Is CLASS 2nd CLASS ed CLASS 


j London to Etaples ... 67/1 47/11 35/9 
DENNYS” London to Boulogne ... 60/6 43/6 33/2 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED. 














The engaging little Dragon, whose adventures have 
become so familiar to readers of THE SKETCH, can : - 
now be obtained as a Car Mascot. Auto-Car Services 


Four inches high as he squats alertly on his pedestal, - 
Dennys is bound to bring luck to every driver from Saloon Cars run between Boulogne and Le Touquet— 

















whose radiator-cap he keeps so vigilant a look-out. 2 Paris Plage in each direction. = 
] C. . E, . Off . . . 2 
Price £1. 1 «.O silver-plated (by inland post, 1 /- extra). Z seats eng Se ot Contented = Victoria Station, S.W. I. i fF 
E Full details of train and boat services from : 
THE SPORTING GALLERY, 3 CONTINENTAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, VICTORIA STATION, 
32, King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C.2 : LONDON, S.W. I. Call or write. 








==SOUTHERN RAILWAY=* 




















Let the “GREAT EIGHT” Help You 


when You Go to Paris and Berlin. 








€ € € 


T the Paris Offices of ‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” “THE GRAPHIC,” “THE SPHERE,” “THE 
SKETCH,” “THE TATLER,” “THE BYSTANDER,” “BRITANNIA AND EVE,” “THE ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS,” 65 & 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, and at Berlin, 211, Kurfiirstendamm, 
there is a comfortable Reading Room where current and back copies of all the “GREAT EIGHT” publications may 
be read. In addition, advice and information will gladly be given free of charge on hotels, travel, amusements, shops, 
and the despatch of packages to all countries throughout the world. 


Our Advertisement Agents for France, Belgium and Germany are the Agence Dorland, who should be addressed 
(regarding French and Belgian business) at 65 & 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, VIIIe, and at 211, Kurfiirstendamm, 
Berlin, W.15, regarding German business. 


For Switzerland and Italy our Advertisement Agents are the Agence Havas, who should be addressed at 8, Rue de la 
Rétisserie, Geneva, Switzerland. 























INSURANCE OF MoTorR VEHICLES 


coiiish Guiomobtle and General 


Head Office: 136-138 Hope Street, Glasgow.c.2. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE.” AT THE SAVOY. 
HE production of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’”’ 

in the manner of the ‘eighties suggests that 

our parents took their thrills less gruesomely than 
the modern generation. Though the wind howled 
eerily enough through half-opened doors, and violins 
wailed dutifully in the orchestra, and a green lime 
persistently dogged Mr. Hyde's footsteps around the 
stage, few in the audience could have watched the 
performance with dilated eyes of apprehension. 
Mr. Arthur Phillips made his changes from the rather 
pompous Dr. Jekyll to the cringing hunchback, which 
was his conception of Mr. Hyde, smartly enough, but 
greater acting than he appeared capable of was needed 
to infuse terror into so mechanical a figure. Mr. 
William Holles's staging admirably suggested the 
period, and the play may meet with some success as 
a “museum piece,’’ but as a popular thrill it is un- 
likely to appeal to a generation whose hair has been 
raised by such efforts as ‘‘ The Cat and the Canary.” 


“APRON STRINGS,” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


There is a certain coarseness in this story of a 
nervous young man who treats his bride on the lines 
laid down for seemly conduct by a Victorian-minded 
mother which will render it objectionable to many 
people. Yet it is amusing enough in its broad way, 
and Mr. Kenneth Kove’s inebriation scene in the third 
act contrives to be humorous, inoffensive, and even 
original. Thanks to a superb performance by Miss 
Henrietta Watson and an excellent one by Mr. 
Arthur Flynn, as middle-class parents anxious to 
interview their daughter's prospective husband, the 
first act was excellent entertainment, and the fact 
that we were still awaiting the entry of Mr. Joseph 
Coyne promised even better for the second act 
But, unhappily, the musical-comedy methods of Mr 
Coyne, together with several lapses of memory, dulled 
the edge of our enjoyment. I imagine that even the 
American author would admit that many of his 
references to the marriage bed in the third act were 
“ raw,"’ but it must in fairness be stated that, in its 
way, this third act was very funny. It is not, how- 
ever, a play for the young or the refined. Mr. Kenneth 
Kove's inability to vary an air of semi-imbecility 
made his Daniel tedious at moments, and suggests 


that he will have to acquire greater versatility before 
he can hope to carry a play upon his shoulders. Mr. 
Joseph Coyne will be better when he is sufficiently 
familiar with his lines to refrain from over-acting in 
an effort to cover his lapses of memory. Miss Ursula 
Jeans and Miss Diana Wilson completed an excellent 
cast. 





CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 





To Corresponpents.—Letlers intended for this ~ a poe should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, “ Illustrat London News,” 
346, Strand, W.C.2. 





PROBLEM No. 4089.--By Rupo.tr L’Hermet (ScuOneBECK). 


“QUO VADIS?”" 
WV 


BLACK (4 pieces). 


Z]Z |] 
nin Y 
WZ, 

id Ff 


©9297 ZZ 


WHITE (5 pieces). 
{In Forsyth Notation: 8; 8; 2K1Q3; 7B; 8; 2ps; ppPs; kS6. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


ONE FOR THE ALMANAC, 


We are indebted to Mr. Charles Willing, of Philadelphia, for this 
game, a squeezed Sicilian ending in a coruscating mate. r. Whitaker 
is a great exponent of “ brighter chess " and does not mind taking a 
risk to get a combinative attack, as his gallant but unsuccessful bomb 
attack against Sir George Thomas in the cable match testifies. He 
received a “ brilliancy prize” for this week’s game, played in the 
championship of the Western Chess Association of the U.S.A., of which 
he is the holder. 
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(Sicilian Defence.) 
WHIT BLACK WHITE BLACK 


£ 
Mr. Norman Mr. F. (Mr. Norman T. (Mr. J. F. 
Whitaker.) a Whitaker.) Collins.) 

1. PK4 it as a fulcrum to uproot the 
2. KtKB3 Kighs defence. 
3- PQs Px 17. BKr 
4- KtxP KtB3 18. QRB1r B6 
5. KtQB3 3 19. op; tQ2 
6. BOB, 2 20. KtK2 QR4 
7. Castles PKKt3 21. KtBy KtK, 
8. PKR3 22. KtQs QQ: 


“ Modern Chess Openings” gives| 7 now feels the pressure. 


Kt x Kt here, but not = 23. QR4 PB3 


the Black Kt going to K4, 24. BKt6 QQ2 
viding KKts is closed against kim. 25. BQ4 
8. ne BKte _ Threatening — 

. Sast P 
B gor 26. BKt, KtxB 

a ey 27.Qx Kt BR3 

eserving K2 for » for Pee 

on the feng Gagmeal. -. - ill-timed attempt to 
10 KtK4 28. PxP BxP 
11. BK2 RBr 29. QK6ch RB2 
12 Kt3 PQR 30. Gr I Rx P? 
13. PB4 KtB3 31. RxP! PxR 
14. BB3 B2 32. Kt x Pch KR 
15. QKtK2 tx Kt And White announced mate in 
10. Ke x Kt PQKty three, the method being 33. QK8ch, 
17. FBS when Black can in R or B 


The square e6 is now fatally | Then follows 34. KtKt4 (dis.ch.), 
weak, and Whitaker skilfully uses | and the double pin is fatal 











Central heating in winter—central cooling in sum- 
mer. This ideal will be realised in England for the 
first time when the Monseigneur Restaurant in Picca- 
dilly Circus completes the installation of its new 
refrigeration cooling system, whereby iced air will be 
supplied to the restaurant during the summer months. 
The rumour that the “‘ Monseigneur ”’ is closing down 
to enable this installation to be made is entirely 
without foundation. The existing Ozone Air appar- 
atus is now operating to keep the atmosphere clear and 
cool, and the iced-air system will be installed without 
inconvenience to the restaurant’s patrons. 


With the holiday season now on, attention is 
called to the attractions of the Rhine country. This 
territory is full of objects of interest, and by starting 
at Rotterdam and going on to Essen, Cologne, Frank- 
fort, Baden-Baden, and Lucerne, and finishing at 
Munich, one can take in not only a most picturesque 
portion of the Rhineland, but a glimpse can be ob- 
tained of Holland, the Ruhr, and Switzerland, in the 
space of three weeks. Each stopping-place provides 
a variety of excursions, and the traveller will be able 
to return on many similar trips, and each time enjoy 
fresh sights and experiences. 

















Books by 


ALFRED 
WATKINS 


“ Beautifully illustrated” 


18/- THE 
OLD STRAIGHT TRACK 


**An extremely valuable and original 
contribution.” “A fascinating book” 
METHUEN. 


EARLY 4/6 
BRITISH TRACKWAYS 


THE 
LEY HUNTER’S MANUAL 
For Hikers and Scouts. 
2/- SIMPKIN MARSHALL. 


HERALDRY and GENEALOGY 


ULLETON’'S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
LTD., of 2, King Street, St. James's, 
S.W.1, specialise in the tracing of pedi- 
grees, in Heraldic work of every descrip- 
tion and in designs for all purposes. 


Folks Who Always 
Feel Tired 


Should Be Suspicious of Auto-Intoxication. 


























Saline Powder, for this improves the 
by drowsiness, dull headaches, and | action of both the water and the lemon 
a general lack of interest in life in | juice. Kutnow’s Powder is a famous 
general, is one of the surest signs natural saline-alkaline aperient that 
of a state of self-poisoning. Intes- | 48 been used for years to reduce 


: , ‘ acidity and combat putrefaction in 
en ae — ae’ bin the gastro-intestinal canal. It makes 
waste ma er rs) accumula e. u _ a delightful effervescent drink that 
faction sets in, which breeds toxins 


anyone will relish. 
that are absorbed by the blood stream Get about four ounces from any 
and carried to every part of the | chemist, and take it regularly every 
body to steal your strength and 


morning for a week. See what a 
vitality, lower your resistance, and | difference in your physical condition, 


A persistent tired feeling accompanied 




















ON YOUR CIGARETTE Laugh as you read 


make you chronically weak, tired, and | even in so short a time. Mark the 

A drop of “ Vapex” placed listless. better appetite you have and strength | | 66 
. ' , and energy you feel. It’s really 
ben the — of _—— my A asap dhe pen — up to | marvellous the difference when one 
cigarette ngs antiseptic = em drinking hot water | ;, internally clean. Just ask your 


with the juice of half a lemon every | chemist for Kutnow’s Powder. Four 
morning upon arising. It is well to ounces is enough to make a conclu- 
add to this a tablespoonful of Kutnow’s | sive test. 


The 
Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 


AN URGENT APPEAL £150,000 i ecrsrce 


A TIME” 


By R. S. HOOPER 
(“Simple Simon”), 
Author of “ And the Next.” 


vapours into direct contact 
with the mouth, throat and 
nasal passages, giving quick 
relief from obstinate catarrh, 
hay fever, etc. 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


Vv. THOMAS KERFOOT & CO.. LTD. 


PRE Fave Tana Or od Mees nw Caw Wr nCAWO 








Founded 1861. Research lastitete boilt 1918 





THE FUNNIEST BOOK 
OF THE YEAR. 








Fine Selection of the 
S TA Rare Stampe of all 
oe sent on ap- 


proval, at 9d. in the !/-di gue prices. 
CG. €. Waitt, “ The peer Hee Aa Kent. 





John Lane The Bodley Head. 


IS MADE FOR 
6s. Net. 


AND ALSO FOR RADIUM. 
Bankers—COUTTS & CO., gq, Strand, W.C. Secretary ; }. Courtney Buchanan, CBE. 
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Isn't He 









'™~ 


“7 OGGLES” 


ae THE NEW “SKETCH” DOG by CECIL ALDIN 
FOOLHARDINESS 
Every week THE SKETCH is showing “ Woggles” at some new 


mischief, some old trick, some typical foolhardiness—pranks which 
all dogs play, but seldom get recorded. These faithful reproduc- 
tions of Cecil Aldin’s inimitable and charming colour technique 
are a joy to behold and well worthy of permanent retention. 


See ‘“ Woggles”” in next week’s SKETCH and you will never want 
to miss him. You can get THE SKETCH from any bookseller, 


or to be certain, ask your newsagent to deliver a copy regularly. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IN 


The Sketch 


ONE SHILLING—OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishing Offce—346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


NE of the bugbears to motorists on tour in this 
country is the necessity for traversing large 
towns, usually congested with traffic, and very often 
presenting an intricate route not easily to be followed 
by a stranger. To overcome this difficulty, the R.A.C. 
includes with every route sent to a member a large- 
scale plan or map of any big towns that lie on the 
way, showing the easiest way through ; or, wherever 
possible, a loop route that will avoid the busy parts 
of the town altogether. The increasing number of 
by-pass roads now being constructed in all parts of 
the country simplifies the matter to a large extent, 
and, wherever possible, the R.A.C. routes are arranged 
so as to avoid big towns altogether. In certain cir- 
cumstances, however, it is not possible to avoid a 
large town, and this applies particularly to London. 
Motorists from the provinces visiting London for the 
first time frequently experience considerable difficulty 
in finding their way to their destinations, and are 
often confused by the various one-way traffic signals 
now in operation in the Metropolis. For the con- 
venience of its members in such cases, the R.A.C. 
arranges for a “‘ town pilot” to meet any car on the 
outskirts of London and conduct it to its destination, 
avoiding the busier streets wherever possible. If 
desired, the pilot is prepared to drive the car, and so 
relieve the owner of all anxiety. This service has 








ber 





The Penalty of app 
Dry-rot and Decay 


small 


been found of such assistance to drivers that it has 
now been extended to certain of the larger provincial 
towns for the benefit of R.A.C. members on tour. 


. As the camping and picnic season 
A Folding is in full ae in the British 
Cooking-Stove. | .1¢5 and elsewhere, a correspond- 
ent asks me to recommend a useful cooking-stove 
which is easily carried. Now, having personally 
tried one which is satisfactory, I have kept to it, so 
my experience is limited. Being a petrol-using mer- 
chant, I naturally prefer a petrol stove. The one I 
can thoroughly recommend is the Gipsy camp stove, 
sold by the Sunshine Radiator Co., Ltd., of 70, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2. The Gipsy weighs 
only 11$1b., and when folded as a suitcase, with its 
handle for carrying, measures 17 in. by 4 in. by gin. 
The actual cooking space is 16} in. by 9 in. deep. 
It heats up in half a minute and lights just as easily 
under rough weather conditions as in fine sunshine, 
when there is no wind. But write to these people 
for their catalogue; I believe the price paid was 
39s. 6d., but I am not certain. This stove is a 
two-burner affair, and is equally useful on caravans, 
motor-boats, and anywhere else as a camp cooker. 
Most campers who have used it approve of its 
easily cleanable features, and my first knowledge 
of its existence came through a friend who bought 
a Rice caravan with the Gipsy camp stove among 
its fittings. 


In answer to another corre- 


Pe _  Spondent asking me why motor 
Seeiaatien * manufacturers are now fitting 
ec down-draught and pump car- 


buretters, I suppose that I had 
better give the designers’ views on that subject. 
Down-draught carburetters claim the advantage that 
the petrol vapour falls into the induction-pipe naturally 
by its own weight, and so assists the speed of its 
entry to the combustion-chamber by the suction of 
the engine. Up-draught or side-draught carburetters 
have the weight of the vapour fighting against the 
pull of the suction. Then most of these down- 
draught carburetters also combine a petrol-pump 
which enriches the mixture by mechanical means 
when the throttle is opened by the driver. With the 
demand for very rapid acceleration of the speed of 
engines and their much-increased number of revolu- 
tions—6ooo per minute in place of 2000 per minute— 
the mixture was apt to be starved without the aid 
of the pump to force more petrol through the car- 
buretter-mixing chamber. At the same time, if my 
correspondent is contemplating changing the car- 
buretter of the old type to one of this new down- 
draught variety, he will probably find that the new 
gas-mixing machine will require a special induction- 
pipe in place of the existing one on the car. 
Another query was in regard to Lucas’s “ pan- 
oram ’’ driving mirror for saloon cars. The advantage 
of this mirror is that the driver using one on his front 
screen can see reflected on its surface 








ECONOMY 


Economy is not always 
achieved by saving. 


There is also the economy of 
spending. 

It is false economy to 
pone maintenance work and the 
protection of wooden structures. 
The enemies of timber, Dry-rot— they found groupe “of dying Arabs 
Decay and White ants are never 
unemployed, no matter how de 
pressed industry may be. They 
are working 24 hours every day. 

The cost of Solignum is but a 
fraction of the value of the tim- 
rotected and to shirk this 
is not 
economy but must lead to definite 
and heavy loss. 


THE WOOD UTD PRESERVATIVE 


expenditure 


For further information post the Coupon below 


Name 


Address 


The Worker Ant or Ter- 
mite magnified 5 times. 
One White Ant can de- 











Write for particulars and name of nearest 
stockist to Sole Makers and Proprietors: 


ost- 


the traffic on each side of the car, 
as well as that following in_ its 
immediate rear. This mirror costs 
12s. 6d., and is well worth the price 
as a beneficial safety device. In 
London it saves crashing cyclists 
and motor-cyclists who cut in on the 
near side, a very common trick also 
indulged in by taxicabs. Any local 
dealer can supply it, as Lucas’s are 
the standard equipment on a large 
number of cars built in England. 








WAIFS OF THE DESERT. 
(Continued from page 141.) 


The following day at noon, with three 
cars and with a train of camels laden 
with water and food following these, 
two officials started off once more, 
travelling till midnight, when they 
camped; to run_on at dawn the next 
day till they came to the spot where 
the Arab party had first seen the car 


some of the parties consisting of three 
or four only, whilst others contained as 
many as forty. Water, stimulants, and 
oranges were given to them, and, 
assuring them i their safety, the 
doctor and the vificer pushed on till 
they were certain that there were no 
further Arabs to the south or west. 
During this day’s run, 175 men, women, 
and children were saved, though four 
of this number died whilst being taken 
to Dakhla and a further six succumbed 
and died later in the hospital. Many 
of the children who had been left by 
their parents were discovered still alive 
and staggering along the track, their 
eyes sunken deep in their heads and 
their bodies reduced to skeletons; but 
practically every child found with a 
spark of life in it ultimately recovered. 
Eighty-nine unfortunates who had already 
died were buried by the camel party 
where they lay, and ultimately the 
whole 175 were transported into Dakhla. 
Information was then received of another 
party, who were travelling to the south 
of the car-track, and after a long search 
these were discovered ; but the few days 
delay had proved nearly fatal, and, of 
the fifty-two in the party, twenty-six 
were already dead. 

During these six days this young 
officer and still younger doctor saved 
the lives of 459 people by driving out 
across an unknown and trackless desert 
in cars that, to say the least, were quite 
unfitted for a rough and dangerous 
enterprise of this description. Egypt 
may well congratulate herself not only 
upon having lived up to her well- 
deserved reputation of being the most 
hospitable country in the world, but 
also upon having produced two sons 
whose courage and _ resourcefulness 
in face of great difficulty saved the 


SOLIGNUM LIMITED, 205 BOROUGH HIGH ST., LONDON, S.E.1, ENGLAND a of sen tas toe tab ts es 





all of whom, but for their help, would 
have died a horrible death in the 
desert. 
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OAKEYS 


WELLINGTON 
FLOOR POLISH 


Unequalled for giving a smooth, 
shining surface to floors of ll 


descriptions. In tins, 4d., 8d.,and 1/6. 
OAKEYS 


WELLINGTON, 


PLATE POWDER 


Cleans and polishes, 
without a scratch 
Use for all silver, 
electro - plate, and 

plate glass 


JOHN OAKEY & 

SONS, LTD., e 
Wellington Mills, }oo=> 
Westminster Bridge 






















TESTERS. RECORDERS 

Tyre Pumps for 

Large and Private 
rages. 


upp 4 to British 
Empire Trae Exhibition 


SirW rm BAILEYS Co. id. 
Albion Works, 
MANCHESTER. 


‘es 
Ars 


Alueys TURNSTILES 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 











Let Cans Chocolate Bisanits 


Entertain Your Gue sts 
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ASSORTED 
(Milk Chocolate) 














_ CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 





OPTICIANS 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING AND THE QUEEN 
MAKERS OF SPECTACLES TO 
SURGEONS’ PRESCRIPTIONS ONLY 


THEODORE HAMBLIN L™° 


* PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 4 







PECLET 





ACTUAL 
SIZE 

WHEN 

FOLDED 


THE DELIGHTFUL Lano FASHIONABLE 
FOLDING SPECTACLES. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW SHEWS Trar 
WHEN FOLOEDO IN THEIR CASE SPECLETTES 
TAKE UP NO MORE ROOM TRAN A SMALL WATCH 


WHEN OPEN 
FULL SIZED SPECTACLES 


THEODORE HAMBLIN LIMITED 
ian 


DISPENSING O 








1s. WIGMORE STREET “LONOON wl 
TELE RH 


OnE - LancHaw >00 




























10 for 6” 


is . 
Smokers find a World 


of satisfaction in 


BATE RS 





20 for 112° 
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EVENTUALLY... 


you will want... 


NO limit for single events at Official Race- 
course “Tote” prices—to win, win and place, or 


places only. 
2 2s 8 


No limit at S.P. on Singles, Doubles, 


Accumulators. 
ss Ss Ss 


DAILY “Tote” Doubles (not all in) and 
future event Pool Doubles at “ Tote” Prices. 
ss SS 8 
LOUBLES and Accumulators at “Tote” 
prices on all races in the programme. 
J ms Ps] 
YOU will want to hand in your telegrams 
up to the advertised time of the Race or 
from Racecourses up to the “Off” for 


“TOTE” or S.P. commissions. 


Pd Pd me) 


PAYMENT in full over lost or wrongly 


transmitted telegrams for commissions at 


Starting Price. 
s md md 


LETTERS accepted posted day of race. 


All on credit and no vexatious restrictions. 


Why NoT Now? 


WRITE TO-DAY AND OPEN A CREDIT ACCOUNT 


uglas Stuart. 


STUART Dor ous SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON. 
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“OUR LADY OF THE SPORTS.” 


A UNIOUF CHRYSELEPHANTINE FIGURINE OF THRE MINOAN MOTHER GODDESS 
FROM CRETI 


Hiere Publicly Mlustrated and Discussed for the First Time. 
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THE SPLENDOUR 


We reproduce here, as a remarkable example of decoration, 


AND 


Brangwyn 


painting 


FRUITEULNESS 


which 


composition the three upper panels that world-famous artist designed for the House of Lords The 
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THE EMPIRE: A MAGNIFICE 
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IHE MANNER OF VERDURE TAPESIRIES. 


VENT BRANGWYN DECORATION IN 


with pai itings . Mr Frank Br ingwyn, R.A., was selected as Mr Brangwyn that he ( d_ be iullowed to show the we wl ) d that idea 1 
the artist most capable of being able to carry out this great arrived a merits as a scheme of decoratio Were t d might t appa t tl 
by Lord Iveagh on the subject, he agreed to do so only on effect wa ht, airy, and lourful, i ontrast » t omewhat {5 ind depr isp t Ro 
uld be entirely redecorated the stone-work cleaned and Ga ’ t ex it present It iy be added that thi lea of a f chem was tl wi 
cheme), as Mr. Brangwyn felt that no modern artist could of Lord Iveagh, and he instructed the artist to carry out his wishe in this respe ind a 
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n WwW isked to submit an uncompleted portion of his work whole of the pane had been completed but t t Ho iltl { 
tl inds that no idea or opinion could be formed from a generous offer, was against further delay Subsequently, Mr. Brangwyn said I i 
he Trus. es of Lord Iveagh, he consented to do so ; The of the works being placed in some public building within the Empire, where the pub may ive 
t Commissi view tl pain with disapprova acce to them than in the precincts of the House of Lord He added at a lat lat 
N nvironm It y d able, howe had thi t » do wi lisposal, remarking that that wa i i Ww t 
man i 1 their ow: Ww the T tee ) la Lord | i 
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In clear golden sparkle and lively character Schweppes Ginger 
is a veritable non-alcoholic champagne. 





